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COSMIC VOYAGES * 
By Marsorte NiIcotson 


The long, slow process, old as the race, through which the fron- 
tiers of the known have steadily encroached upon the territory of 
the unexplored, has been a progressive conquest of new worlds for 
the imagination. ... It is small wonder, then, that voyages into 
unknown seas and travels along uncharted roads have always pro- 
foundly stirred imaginative minds. ... But voyages and travels 
have most profoundly engaged imagination in another way. For 
they are part and parcel of an almost cosmic process. ... The per- 
petual adventurings of humanity along the perilous edges of the 
world have been steadily shifting the boundaries of the unknown 
and the known, and drawing what lies across the line within the 
circle. But fresh conquests from the unknown arrive as aliens, in- 
vested with strangeness, and mystery, and romance. ... And so 
the borderland between the unknown and the known keeps merging 
on its hither side with the familiar, at the same time that its outer 
verge is pushing on into the unexplored." 


So wrote the author of The Road to Xanadu, himself no mean 
explorer into unknown seas and traveller along uncharted roads. 
My concern in the general subject of “Science and Imagina- 
tion.” * upon which I have been engaged for some years, is in a 
way like his: to seek, sometimes in “ caverns measureless to 
man,” the spring from which “the sacred river” flows. But 
for the moment I shall concern myself with only one topic 


* Lecture before the Tudor and Stuart Club, March 8, 1940. 

1 John Livingston Lowes, The Road to Xanadu (Boston and New York, 1927), 
pp. 113-15. 

*T have published a series of papers and monographs dealing with various aspects 
of this broad topic; several have been concerned with the effect of telescopic obser- 
vation upon literature; one is devoted to the influence of the microscope. 
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among the many which I have been investigating, and, because 
of the chronological limitation implied in the Tudor-Stuart 
lecture, with only one small part of that general topic. I am 
considering at this time the effect upon imagination of certain 
voyages and travels. My voyages will lead you neither to La 
Terre Australe nor yet to Ultima Thule; yet they reflect no less 
than earlier voyages, of which they are the inheritors, the terror 
and fascination of a vast unknown stretching beyond man’s 
knowledge, though not beyond his fancy. The mariners whom 
you will meet voyaged indeed upon strange seas of thought. 
They knew no barriers of time or place. As post-Columbian 
travellers discovered a new geographical world, reflected in 
tales and maps which they have left, mine too set out upon an 
* Ocean unknown to the sons of Adam ” * with a courage equal 
to that of any of their ancestors, to find, not new countries in 
this world, but a new world—a world in the moon, worlds in 
the planets. To be sure, none of them was to reach his goal; 
but the spirit of adventure depends little upon attainment of a 
goal, much upon the courageous imagination of the mariner who 
undertakes the journey. 

I propose to discuss a group of voyages of a different sort than 
those usually brought together by the many scholars who have 
dealt with travel-tales, and to suggest that they constitute a 
new and different genre of great importance in the literature of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. While studies have 
been made of some of the individual voyages I shall mention, no 
one, so far as I know, has considered them as a group, or has 
pointed out their importance in both the history of science and 
the history of literature. The closest approach to such consider- 
ation has been at the hands of those critics who have considered 
what they call “imaginary voyages ” or “ extraordinary voy- 
*4 “ Extraordinary voyages,” according to the scholar 


, 
ages. 


8“ Oceanus filiis Ade incognitus ”; quoted Lowes, op. cit., p. 117. 

*Some of my cosmic voyages are included by C. G. T. Garnier, in his collec- 
tion of Voyages Imaginaires (Paris, 1787-89). The term “ voyages extraordinaires ” 
was applied to a group of novels by G. Lanson, Manuel bibliographique de la 
littérature francaise moderne (Paris, 1914). Such voyages have been further treated 
by Geoffroy Atkinson in a series of studies: The Extraordinary Voyage in French 
Literature from 1700 to 1720 (Paris, 1922); Les Relations de Voyages du XVIIe 
Siecle et U Evolution des Idees (Paris, n.d.); The Extraordinary Voyage in French 
Literature before 1700 (New York, 1920). Mr. Atkinson makes a distinction be- 
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who has considered them most carefully, are “ imaginary voy- 
ages ”’ as opposed to “ real voyages,” yet voyages which purport 
to be veritable accounts of real travels “together with a de- 
scription of the happy society found in another country.” * 
Like the “ extraordinary voyages,” my cosmic voyages seek for 
verisimilitude; a century before Gulliver's Travels and Robinson 
Crusoe their authors caught from the writers of “ real voyages ” 
the happy trick of realism. The voyages which I shall discuss 
share in common one theme: each of them is an extra-terres- 
trial journey, in which a mariner or group of mariners seeks a 
new world, either in the moon or in the farther planets. The 
distinction between two types is in part chronological; in the 
earlier seventeenth century, the imagination of the authors is 
usually bounded by the orb of the moon; later—particularly 
after the publication of Newton’s Principia °—this boundary 
fades away, and hardy mariners, though they may include the 
moon in their Grand Tour, tend to consider it only a way- 
station on a cosmic voyage to the far-flung planets. Unlike the 
scholars who have considered the “ extraordinary voyages,” I 
have not limited my study of cosmic voyages to fiction alone, 
nor yet to prose. In my complete study of the theme, I consider 
both poetry and prose, fictional narrative, satire, drama, and 
the more technical expositions of scientists. But for the present 
I shall confine myself to two or three pieces of fiction written 
in the first half of the seventeenth century, and shall attempt to 
answer only one or two of the many questions which arise about 
this literary genre. I shall first discuss the literary sources of 
the cosmic voyage; then I shall suggest my explanation of the 
fact that an old form of literature was revived in the early 





‘ 


tween “extraordinary voyages” and “imaginary voyages.” Under this latter title, 
he would group the moon voyages and cosmic voyages which I am considering. 
Yet these voyages which I discuss are like his “extraordinary voyages” in that 
they are, for the most part, “ philosophic voyages.” Mr. Atkinson finds only a 
few “extraordinary voyages” in France before 1675. The pattern of cosmic voy- 
ages, on the other hand, was thoroughly established in England in the early part 
of the century, and, although the tradition continued for years—even down to our 
own day—little was added after 1675. 

5 Atkinson, The Extraordinary Voyage before 1700 (ed. cit.), p. ix. 

® As I have pointed out in A World in the Moon (Smith College Studies in 
Modern Languages 17 [1936]. 29 ff.) after the publication of the Principia, the 
moon sinks into comparative obscurity so far as literary imagination is concerned, 
as in Newton’s cosmic-scheme it played a minor role. 
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seventeenth century, and emerged with unfamiliar trappings, 
having suffered a sea-change. 


1 


It is possible that the first English translation of Lucian’s 
two satiric voyages to the moon in 1634* was to some extent 
responsible for the increasing interest in the theme in England 
after that date. True, the voyages had been available in Latin 
and Greek; * but, to some extent, Francis Hickes, whose trans- 
lation remained standard for several generations, rediscovered 
these inimitable works for the average English reader, and 
Lucian once more came into his own. Two sections of Lucian’s 
True History are of particular importance, so far as the later 
cosmic voyage is concerned—his means of reaching the moon, 
and his first observation of that supposed “ planet.” Clearly 
Lucian made his voyage to the moon by mere chance; he sug- 
gests no previous idea of the possibility, no pondering upon 
means of conveyance, no plan or design. After a series of adven- 
tures in the terrestrial world, beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
where presumably anything may happen, he relates that “ upon 
a suddaine a whirlwinde caught us, which turned our shippe 
round about, and lifted us up some three thousand furlongs into 
the aire.” .. . On the eighth day, “ wee came in view of a 
great countrie in the aire, like to a shining Island.”° His de- 
scription of the people in the moon and of their customs is, and 
is intended to be, mere fantasy. There is no stirring here of the 
later scientific imagination, no attempt to determine what 
creatures might live in the moon, or what the effects of environ- 
ment upon them might be. Lucian’s voyage among the stars 
and planets is also important, since the visits of his travellers 


7 Certain Select Dialogues of Lucian: Together With his True Historie, Trans- 
lated from the Greek into English by Mr. Francis Hickes . . . (Oxford, 1634). 
Lucian’s moon-voyages were translated again by F. Spence (London, 1684); “ by 
several eminent hands” (London, 1711); by Thomas Francklin (London, 1781). In 
addition, there were various translations and adaptations of the Lucian dialogues, 
which did not include the moon-voyages. 

5’ The British Museum Catalogue lists editions of Lucian’s Works in Greek in 
1496, 1503, 1522, 1526, 1543; in Greek and Latin in 1615, 1619; in Latin in 1543, 
1549. An edition of the Icaromenippus alone is listed as of 1520 (?); of the 
True History in Latin, 1475, 1493. 

®“ Lucian His True Historie” in Certain Select Dialogues (ed. cit.), p. 111. 
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to the morning star, the Zodiak, Lynchopolis, a city between the 
Pleiades and the Hyades, and to “ cloud-cockow land ” suggest 
an expansion of what was originally merely a moon-voyage 
into a cosmic voyage. 

The ascent to heaven of Lucian’s other great traveller, Icaro- 
menippus, offers more striking parallels with later moon-voy- 
ages, for Icaromenippus reached the heavenly bodies by no 
mere chance, but by deliberate plan. His imagination, like the 
imagination of many writers in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries had long been stirred by meditation upon the night 
skies. “I saw the starres scattered up and downe the heaven 
carelessly, I know not how; and I much desired to learne what 
matter the Sunne was made of; But the greatest cause of 
marvell to mee was the Moone.” *’ The philosophers proving 
of no avail, only experience remained, and so Menippus con- 
cluded “ to get me wings and make a journey into heaven.” "' 
He therefore provided himself with two wings—one of a vulture, 
the other of an eagle, and, a long period of practise over, “a 
chicken no longer,” he made his flight from the summit of 
Olympus. Like the mariners of the seventeenth century, he 
pauses upon his flight to survey the world which he had left 
behind; unlike them, he turns with the moon, while the earth 
remains stationary beneath him. From the moon he looks back 
to our earth, which he perceives only dimly in the distance 
But not content with visiting the moon alone, he flies further: 
“TI struck up directly towards Heaven. ... then I left the 
Sun upon my right hand, and taking my flight thorow the 
Starres, the third day I arrived at Heaven.” '* Ultimately he is 
returned to the earth by Mercury, and his wings removed, that 
he might not venture such godlike audacity again. 

Other classical influences upon later moon-voyages, in addi- 
tion to the tales of Lucian, were undoubtedly a group of 
Platonic myths,"* the Somnium Scipionis of Cicero, and Plu- 


*°“ Tcaromenippus, or the Loftie Traveller” in Certain Select Dialogues (ed. 
cit.), p. 11. 

a [bid.,. p. Y4. 1? Ibid., p. 23. 

*8T cannot here go into detail in tracing the many similarities to be found be- 
tween the Platonic myths and the later cosmic voyages. Interesting suggestions 
of the relationship between the myths and later mediaeval and seventeenth-century 
literature are given by J. A. Stewart, The Myths of Plato (London, 1905). While 
he naturally does not deal with the slight tales with which I am concerned, his 
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tarch’s De Facie in Orbe Lunare. To be sure, no one of these 
is a moon voyage, yet each suggests cosmic ideas which are 
reflected in later voyage-literature. The Phaedrus-myth is the 
source of many later celestial voyages, whose authors reflected 
Plato’s pictures of the rise and fall of human souls through the 
heavenly spheres; indeed the winged chariots of the Phaedrus 
have something to offer to the later semi-scientific “ flying 
chariots” of the seventeenth century. In the myth of Er, 
Plato makes use of a device very common in modern cosmic 
voyages; in the first part of the tale we seem to be upon this 
earth, as we survey “a certain ghostly place wherein were two 
open Mouths of the Earth hard by each other, and also above, 
two Mouths of the Heaven over against them.” Later in the 
myth we have imperceptibly changed our position, so that we, 
who were at first upon the earth, are now above, or at least 
beyond it. At one moment we look up to see the “ Straight Line 
extended from above through the whole Heaven and Earth, as 
it were a pillar’; at another, we see from afar the concentric 
rings of the cosmos, behold Necessity and Fate, and observe the 
Siren singing as “ she goeth round with her circle.” From the 
Phaedo-myth, also, later writers of scientific cosmic voyages 
caught something of Plato’s ability to express contemporary 
scientific conceptions in the language of myth and poetry. 

The Somnium Scipionis,* besides the dream-device so fre- 
quently imitated in mediaeval and modern literature, offers, if 
not a true celestial voyage, at least a cosmic view which, follow- 
ing upon the preceding astronomical description, gives some- 
thing the same effect as later cosmic voyages. In his dream 
Scipio beholds a vision which, beginning with Carthage, ends 
with a conception of the universe, a realization of the com- 
parative insignificance of this earth, a vast panorama of the 
“ Milky Circle” in which appear “ stars which we never see 
from the earth .. . all larger than we have ever imagined .. . 
indeed, the earth itself seemed to me so small that I was scornful 


analysis of the possible effect of Plato upon later writers of astronomical poetry 
is always illuminating. 

14The Somnium Scipionis, which survives in fragmentary form in Book 6 of the 
De Re Publica, was also transmitted to posterity by Macrobius, with his com- 
mentary, in which form it was generally known. My references are to the Loeb 
Classical Library, Vol. 213. 
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of our empire, which covers only a single point, as it were, upon 
its surface.” Like the Somnium Scipionis, Plutarch’s De Facie 
in Orbe Lunare * is not in form a cosmic voyage, yet it is so in 
its implications. The dialogue is less concerned with the whole 
cosmic system than with the moon, its size, shape, nature, dis- 
tance, and the reason for its light. The moon, says Plutarch, 
following Anaxagoras, is as large as Peloponnesus; ** it is “ cleft 
with many deep caves and ruptures.” *’ Over the question of 
its possible inhabitation, Plutarch hesitates, but after a discus- 
sion of various arguments on both sides, he concludes that it is 
no more incredible that there should be life in the moon than 
that there should be life in the ocean.** The philosophical 
dialogue then merges with an imaginative description of the isle 
Ogygia which “ lies in Ocean’s arms,” and an allegory of the 
state of souls after death, a strange “ travellers’ tale ” which 
momentarily becomes a celestial voyage, as the souls wander 
between the earth and the moon. Coming to the moon, some 
behold the Elysian Fields, others encounter “ hollows and great 
depths.” *® The native dwellers upon the moon are daemons, 
who are not confined always to the moon, “ but sometimes de- 
scend down here below, to have the care and superintendency 
of oracles *»—an idea in which, as we shall see, even such a 
scientist as Kepler was later to follow Plutarch. Other souls 
which are violent and passionate are sometimes exiled from the 
moon and sent back to earth until such time as they become 
worthy of return. Such in substance was the tale which a travel- 
ler told to Sylla, who—with his creator Plutarch—completes 
his account: “ [You] may take my relation in such part as you 
please.” *° 
2 

Frora Lucian, Plutarch, and Cicero down to the seventeenth 

century, there seem to have been only slight variations of these 


18 The first Latin translation of Plutarch’s work was that which Johann Kepler 
prepared for the edition of his “ moon voyage” the Somnium, finally published in 
1634. The influence of Plutarch upon that work is clear. My references are to an 
English translation “Of the Face Appearing within the Orb of the Moon” in 
Plutarch’s Essays and Miscellanies (edited W. W. Goodwin, Boston, 1906), 5. 234- 
292. 

18“ Of the Face Appearing within the Orb of the Moon” (ed. cit.), p. 261. 

17 Tbid., p. 269. 18 Tbid., pp. 274 fi. 1° Ibid., p. 289. 2° Ibid., p. 292. 
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vague patterns for later cosmic voyages. The celestial voyage 
was not, of course, unfamiliar in mediaeval literature. Sinbad 
the sailor and tales of magic voyages through the air were 
known in the Arabian Nights. In dreams, in ecstasy, men have 
for centuries scaled the heavens and thought in terms of other 
worlds. Mediaeval souls flew after death to the regions of the 
blessed in star or planet; ecstatic souls outdistanced time and 
space. Dante’s pilgrimage among the heavens was familiar to 
many seventeenth-century writers. The influence of the Som- 
nium Scipionis is clear in Chaucer and others. But except in 
the mystic poets, there is little reminiscence of such mediaeval 
literature among the ethereal voyagers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. On the other hand, the Spanish tale of 
Torralba, “grande hombre y Nigromente Medico,” in the 
account of Carlo Famoso,” (retold in Don Quixote) was occa- 
sionally remembered by seventeenth-century writers of moon- 
voyages. Torralba, we are told, among many adventures with 
his familiar, Zaquiel, flew so near the moon that he lost sight of 
the earth, beholding around him only at first a great darkness 
visible, then a splendor. At least one detail in that tale is 
similar to that which appears in the lunar voyages of Kepler 
and Defoe, in both of which mortals, unable to stand the 
journey to the moon, are given an anaesthetic to deaden the 
pain of the voyage. 

While some seventeenth-century writers remembered Tor- 
ralba, Robert Burton’s memory was rather of that “ bold and 
memorable exploit: one never before attemped in this age . . 
transactions in the kingdom of the moon, a place where no one 
has yet arrived, save in his dreams,” ** told in the Satyre 


*1 According to the confession of Eugenio Torralba, when he was arrested in 
1528 at Cuenca, he had taken many strange voyages with his familiar; for example, 
he had travelled to Rome and back in one night, riding upon a reed. The manu- 
script confession of Torralba is in the National Library at Madrid; an extract has 
been published by J. A. Pellicer in his edition of Don Quixote (1798), Part 2, 
Vol. 2, pp. 18-23. The first literary version of the story is that of Louis Zapata in 
Carlo Famoso, 1566, Canto 30, verses 23-40. The account of the voyage to the 
moon occurs in stanza 39. In Canto 31, stanzas 5-6, Torralba begs for something 
to steady his nerves on the voyage; the spirit touches his temples with something, 
“con no se que qu’en ella le ponia.” I am indebted to Miss Caroline Bourland for 
these references. 

22 Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy (Boston, 1859) 2.153. Burton seems to 
have confused several references—a not uncommon habit of his. The volume to 
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Ménippée, founded upon the adventures of Rabelais’ Panta- 
gruel in the World of Error.** Here we find the author’s account 
of his translation to the moon. There is little consideration in 
this account or in that of Rabelais, of the means whereby man 
may reach the moon. It is enough for these writers ** that their 
adventurers arrive there—as they might arrive in Ultima Thule. 
That the moon is inhabited, the author of the Menippean satire 
never doubts, but the only evidence he offers is that of the 
past: “Car suyant l’opinion de Xenophanes, tout y éstoit 
habité.” *° The moon-world of Menippus is a world of un- 
reality, inhabited not by men and women, nor by Kepler’s 
scientific creatures, but by “ Phantosmes passans et traver- 
sans.” Nevertheless, it too played its part in the carrying on of 
a long tradition. 

Much more familiar to the writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was the voyage to the moon of Ariosto’s 
Astolfo in Orlando Furioso.* On the summit of a mountain, 


which he seems to have thought he was referring was Satirae duae: Hercules tuam 
fidem sive Munsterus Hypobolimaeus et Virgula Divina (Leyden, 1617). This, 
however, does not include the “transactions in the kingdom of the moon”; nor 
does Justi Lipsi Satyra Menippaea Somnium, which appeared in various editions. 
The Satyre Ménippée de la vertu du Catholicon d’Espagne, does however include 
such a passage. Editions of this appeared in 1593, 1594, 1599, 1600, 1612. An un- 
dated edition, evidently between those of 1594 and 1599 is the first to include 
“Nouvelles des regions de la lune.” The edition which I have used is Satyre 
Meénippée. ... Commentaire historique par Ch. Nodier (Paris, 1824). See 1. vii-ix, 
and 82 ff. 

*8 There are occasional references in later literature to the voyage of Panurge 
and Pantagruel from the World of Error, told in the fourth and fifth books of 
Pantagruel, but I have found no important ones. 

*4 There were many other suggestions of the same ideas in literature in the 
period immediately preceding that which I treat in the last section of this paper. 
The Man in the Moone which appeared in England in 1609 offers nothing in the 
way of a cosmic voyage, but tells a conventional tale of astrology. A copy of the 
original in the British Museum bears the title The Man in the Moone telling 
Strange Fortunes; or, The English Fortune Teller (London, 1609). Somewhat 
more significant is The Comical History of Francton, Wherein the variety of Vices 
that abuse the Ages are Satyrically lim’d in their Native Colours. ... By Mon- 
sieur De Moulines, Sieur De Parc, a Lorain Gentleman. ... Done into English by 
a Person of Honour ( {Charles Sorel] London, 1655). The first French edition 
appeared at Paris in 1622 or 1623; the second in 1633. The section on the moon- 
world is in the eleventh book; another section which suggests such a conception 
will be found in the English edition cited above, Book 3, pp. 53-4. I have found 
many other such passages. 

*5 Satyre Ménippée (ed. cit.), p. 33. 

2° The voyage occurs in Orlando Furioso, Book 34. My references are to the 
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where he had discovered the terrestrial Paradise, Astolfo meets 
St. John the Evangelist, who proposes that Astolfo 
a flight more daring take 


To yonder Moon, that in its orbit rolls, 
The nearest planet to our earthly poles 2” 


The ascent is made by means of a chariot, “ a wondrous car,” 
the same that once “ received Elias, rapt from mortal eyes.” 
Drawn by four coursers, red as flame, the car rises, its “ wheels 
smooth turning through the yielding air.”” Upon arrival Astolfo 
finds the moon much greater in size than he had imagined, and, 
like earlier and later travellers, is struck by its similarities to 
earth: *° 

Swell’d like the Earth, and seem’d an Earth in size, 

Like this huge globe, whose wide extended space 

Vast oceans with circumfluent waves embrace. . 

Far other lakes than ours this region yields, 

Far other rivers, and far other fields; 

Far other valleys, plains, and hills supplies, 

Where stately cities, towns, and castles rise.”® 


3 


So much for the literary background of the seventeenth- 
century cosmic voyages. Yet the mere survival of an old 
literary device is not sufficient to account for the sudden emer- 
gence into popularity of the theme after 1634, nor will the 
literary tradition alone explain the peculiar features of the 
cosmic voyages of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Lucian’s tales, after all, had been known in Greek and Latin 
for many years; and the early writers of modern cosmic voyages 
all read both Latin and Greek. We must turn now from litera- 
ture to science, if we will understand the sudden new interest 


translation by John Hoole in Chalmers, Works of the English Poets (London, 
1810) Vol. 21. The interest in this tale in the seventeenth century may be seen 
in a long passage in Fontenelle’s Plurality of Worlds (London, 1702), pp. 50-56. 

27 Orlando Furioso (ed. cit.), p. 284, 11. 517-9. 

*8 Ibid. 11. 547-59. 

2° Campanella’s City of the Sun, in spite of its suggestive title, is in no sense a 
cosmic voyage. No flight from this world is suggested. The captain comes to 
Taprobane, goes ashore, conceals himself in a wood; when he steps out, he finds 
himself on a large plain immediately under the equator from whence “a large 
crowd of men and women .. . conducted me forthwith to the City of the Sun.” 
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in an old form of literature. Elsewhere I have discussed in 
detail the development of the ““ New Astronomy ” and its effect 
upon English literature.*’ I must be content at present to 
repeat briefly, trusting that my previous studies have borne 
out my contention that the great astronomical stimulus to liter- 
ary imagination occurred as a result not of the revolution of 
Copernicus, but of the development of the telescope. 

In 1610 appeared the Sidereus Nuncius of Galileo Galilei—in 
my opinion the most important work of the period so far as 
its influence upon literature was concerned. Here, in excited 
language, Galileo described the new celestial universe which he 
had been the first to behold. Galileo’s four major discoveries 
are familiar to every student of the period. He, who six years 
before, had been accused almost of heresy because he had 
spoken in favor of Kepler’s belief that a “ strange visitant ” in 
the heavens was a “ new star,” had now with his own eyes seen 
myriads of stars never before seen by a human being—the 
“ thousand, thousand stars ” which shine in Paradise Lost. Yet 
only six years before, scientific defense of a nova had threatened 
orthodoxy, for, as John Donne wrote: 





But a new star 

Whose motion with the firmament agrees 

Is miracle for there no new things are.*! 
Galileo had discovered, too, the answer to the long question 
concerning the nature of the Milky Way, over which philos- 
ophers and scientists had disputed so long. He had—most 
remarkable of all—perceived what he believed to be four new 
planets about Jupiter; whether planets or satellites, the dis- 
covery was equally important if for nothing else than for its 
effect upon time-honored astrological belief. But for our present 
purposes, the most important observation of Galileo was in 
regard to the nature of the moon. “ It is a most beautiful and 
delightful sight,” he wrote “ to behold the body of the Moon.” 


8° The studies which deal particularly with the astronomical background of the 
period are the following: “The Telescope and Imagination.” Modern Philology 
32 (1935) . 233-260. ‘“‘ New Astronomy ” and English Literary Imagination, Studies 
in Philology 32 (1935) . 428-462; “ Milton and the Telescope,” ELH 2 (1935) . 1-32; 
A World in the Moon (Smith College Studies in Modern Languages 17 [1936)) . 

81° To the Countesse of Huntingdon,’ Complete Poetry and Selected Prose 
(edited John Hayward, Bloomsbury, 1929), p. 169. 
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Beautiful, perhaps, to the scientific Galileo—but could it seem 
beautiful to poets who had long sung the lustrous orb of fair 
Diana? For Galileo’s description, which follows, stresses not 
the beauty of the moon, but the fact that “ the Moon certainly 
does not possess a smooth and polished surface, but one rough 
and uneven, and just like the face of the Earth itself, is every- 
where full of vast protuberances, deep chasms, and _ sinuosi- 
ties.” °° To be sure, there was nothing so startling here as in 
Galileo’s statement concerning his four “ planets.” For we have 
seen in our brief survey of the classical background of the 
cosmic voyages that for generations philosophical thinking had 
pondered the question of the nature and appearance of the 
moon; there is no essential difference between Plutarch’s de- 
scription and Galileo’s. Yet Galileo’s passage is nevertheless 
epoch-making, for the telescope had shown what logic could 
only surmise, and Galileo’s simple instrument put an end to a 
long period of logical conjecture and of rash surmise. Lucian 
fancied a world in the moon; Plutarch logically presupposed it, 
but Galileo saw it with his own eyes. 

In my study A World in the Moon I have attempted to trace 
the results of this discovery of Galileo’s throughout the seven- 
teenth century. I have considered the revival of interest in the 
old poetic idea of the “ borrowed light ” of the moon; the great 
interest in the Galilean discovery of moon-spots and later of 
sun-spots; the growing realism to be seen in literary descriptions 
of the rough surface of the moon. I have suggested the popular 
interests in moon-maps and celestial globes of the day, as fasci- 
nating in their depiction of this unknown world as those earlier 
geographical maps, with their suggestions of brumae and caldo 
and the “ circulus australis que est ex frigore inhabitabilis.” °° 
A legend familiar on a map of the twelfth-century came back 
with new meaning: “ Humanus oculus non videt ”—no human 
eye beholds it; upon the popular moon-maps of the seventeenth 
century one sees perhaps another “ Dixtero dexabitado per 
caldo ”—a desert uninhabitable because of heat; or one finds a 
suggestion that the “ mare” of the moon is indeed “ oceanus 


82 The Sidereal Messenger of Galileo Galilei (edited E. S. Carlos, London, 1880), 
p. 8. 
8° The quotations in this section are from maps mentioned by Lewis, Road to 


Xanadu, p. 117. 
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filiis Ade incognitus.” ‘“ Not only on the fascinating fringes of 
early maps,” writes Mr. Lowes, “ but universally, the advancing 
territory of the known is rimmed and bounded by a dubious 
borderland in which the unfamiliar and the strange hold momen- 
tary sway.” ** I should apologize, I suppose, for quoting again 
from the Road to Xanadu; yet when I came again upon the 
fine passage—from part of which I quoted at the beginning, in 
which Mr. Lowes describes the period during which Coleridge’s 
imagination “ was playing, like heat-lightning, about the remote 
horizons of the world,” I became aware even more strongly of 
the fact that the stirring of imagination in the seventeenth 
century under the influence of the discoveries of the new astron- 
omy, was remarkably similar to the stirring of imagination in 
that earlier period in which unknown continents and unknown 
seas beckoned from the maps on which their existence was 
surmised. The strange, the mysterious, the distant, the ulti- 
mately inaccessible—small wonder that the discovery of a new 
world remote in the ether, should have roused again an imagina- 
tion which had been lying dormant since geographers and 
explorers had proved the whole world discovered. And yet 
another sentence of Mr. Lowes’, written with a very different 
context, suggests the chief importance to the imagination of 
Galileo’s discoveries. “ Nothing, I think, is harder to translate 
into terms of our own blasé experience than the pregnant fact 
that the little pre-Columbian world was literally islanded in 
the unknown—an unknown, none the less, across which came 
drifting signs and rumors of some kindred knowable beyond, 
as if to us whose surfeited generation had set foot on both the 
poles, strange signal lights should flash from Mars.” *’ From 
Mars and the moon, from Venus and Mercury, strange signal 
lights seemed to flash across space to that early melancholy 
generation, whose ancestors had discovered so much in this 
world that there seemed nothing left to posterity. Sudden 
before their eyes—as before the eyes of Satan looking out upon 
Chaos—appeared a new expanse of space, a vast illimitable 
ocean without bound. If in this world Nature indeed decayed— 
and so poets and philosophers tended to agree—perhaps in a 
new world, a world in the moon or the planets, beyond the 











8* Tbid., p. 115. *° Ibid., p. 116. 
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confines of space, there was yet reason for hope. Thus the 
literature of Europe reflected suddenly a new theme—the possi- 
bility of a world in the moon, the possibility of men and women 
there.*® Is it curiosity, is it humility, or is it, even more, the 
essential loneliness of man, which has led him so often in so 
many ages to ponder the question of the inhabitability of other 
planets? I do not know. A radio broadcast of an invasion from 
Mars today may startle us as much as once another conception 
aroused our ancestors; yet even in our fear, something remains 
of curiosity, of loneliness on the part of man, who for a moment 
feels himself aloof. Sole creature of God? Perhaps man some- 
times wishes he were not—perhaps the responsibility should be 
divided. But this is another, though an important problem. 
Nevertheless in 1610, immediately after the publication of the 
Sidereus Nuncius, John Donne in England satirically reflected 
the new ideas, which later were to lead him to his most profound 
conclusions, and to another way of life.*’ But perhaps Ben 
Jonson’s News from the New World, presented in January, 
1620, will for the moment suffice for a transition. His characters 
speak, one after another; from them we learn the conception of 
a world in the moon as it appeared in popular literature, some 
ten years after its discovery: “A new world ... And new 
creatures in that world. In the orb of the moon, Which is now 
found to be an earth inhabited . . . With navigable seas and 
rivers . . . Variety of nations, policies, laws. iad 

Once the scientific plausibility of a world in the moon had 
been presented to mankind, it was inevitable that the next 
question should concern itself with the possibility that man 
might journey to that moon. For over a hundred years, men 
of letters played with that idea, and scientists, sometimes in- 
spired by men of letters, set themselves to solve the funda- 
mental physical and astronomical problems involved. Into that 
long controversy I cannot go; part of it I have discussed in 


36 JT have discussed this in some detail in A World in the Moon (ed. cit.), pp. 
33 ff. 

37T have discussed the Conclave of Ignatius, with its reflection of Galileo, in the 
article referred to above. Mr. Coffin has discussed it much more conclusively in 
John Donne and the New Astronomy. At the meeting of the Philological Society 
of Johns Hopkins, I suggested the possible relationship between this work and 
Kepler’s Somnium. 


88 The Works of Ben Jonson (edited W. Gifford, London, 1816) 7.355. 
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other articles; part of it may be found in serious histories of the 
development of aerostatics in Great Britain. But in order to give 
background to the final section of this lecture, I shall suggest 
to you two quotations, one by an imaginative writer, the other 
by a scientist, which we may well have in mind as we proceed. 

“ There are in all,” declared the Herald in Ben Jonson’s News 
from the New World, when the discovery of a world in the 
moon was announced, “ but three ways of going thither: one is 
Endymion’s way, by rapture in a sleep, or a dream. The other 
Menippus’s way, by wing, which the poet took. The third, old 
Empedocles’s way, who, when he leaped into Aetna, having a 
dry sear body, and light, the smoke took him, and whift him up 
into the moon.” **° But John Wilkins, one of the most important 
scientific writers of the period suggested devices which, though 
they looked back to the past, also anticipated the future: There 
are, he declared, “ four severall ways whereby this flying in the 
air hath been or may be attempted. Two of them by the 
strength of other things, and two of them by our owne strength. 
1. By spirits and angels. 2. By the help of fowls. 3. By wings 
fastened immediately to the body. 4. By a flying chariot.” * 
Under the influence of the scientific temper of the seventeenth 
century, the first of these ideas, fancied since the beginning of 
recorded legend, was to fade and die; the others in their turn took 
its place, each seriously considered for a time. And so, because 
of Galileo’s discovery of the nature of the moon, modern aero- 
statics came into existence; the perennial belief that man might 
fly sprang up anew, passing from literature to science. Poets 
chanted the glories of a new world; satirists laid their utopias 
there; imaginative writers found a new theme for romance; and 
scientists set themselves to work seriously, all obsessed with one 
idea—that man might fly to the moon! 


4 


I turn now * to the final problem which time permits me to 
treat: a discussion of the first modern moon-voyages, which, 





8° Tbhid., p. 358. 

4° Mathematicall Magick, Or, The Wonders That may be performed by Mechani- 
call Geometry. In two Books. ... By I. W. M. A. (London, 1648), p. 200. 

41 At this point in the lecture as delivered at the Johns Hopkins University, I 
departed from the text as printed, and illustrated the development of the cosmic 
voyage during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries by means of lantern slides. 
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building in part upon the old literary pattern, nevertheless 
transformed the model and established a new genre, the scien- 
tific cosmic voyage. 

The earliest ** modern voyage to the moon was the work of a 
great scientist—and this is as it should be, since the chief 
divergence of the modern from the ancient moon-voyages lies in 
the scientific temper displayed in the modern. At the time of 
his death Johann Kepler left in manuscript form one of the most 
remarkable of his works, his only imaginative piece of writing, 
the Somnium.* It is not only one of the most interesting of his 
works; it is undoubtedly the most mysterious. It was associated 
with the great tragedy of Kepler’s life, the trial of his mother 
for witchcraft, which brought Kepler himself into disrepute. 
It tells in thinly-veiled autobiographical form Kepler’s own 
story of his life. 

It remains the most remarkable of all voyages to the moon. 
To be sure, there is nothing original about Kepler’s device for 
flight to the neighboring “ planet.” Indeed, there is a certain 
irony in the fact that the first great scientific moon-voyage 
shouid have been one of the last to employ the old means of 
“ spirits or angels,” and to carry on the long tradition of “ Endy- 
mion’s way, by rapture in sleep or in a dream.” For the 
Somnium begins as a dream; and the progress of mortals to the 
moon comes about only through the aid of “daemons.” Yet 
even in this conventional fantasy, Kepler’s scientific temper 
shows itself, for he pauses to consider the effect of gravity upon 
the mortal body forced away from the earth, and forced again 
into the attraction of the moon. He suggests also that the pain 
of departure and arrival would be such that no mortal could 
bear it; hence the daemons apply some sort of opiate or narcotic 


*2 Tf my theories outlined in the paper given before the Philological Association 
are correct, John Donne’s Ignatius his Conclave, published in 1611, might well 
have been the first English moon-voyage, had Donne followed the scheme which 
he implies in his introduction. I am discussing this matter in the current number 
of the Journal of the History of Ideas. 

‘8 Joh. Keppleri Mathematici olim imperatorit Somnium seu Opus posthumum de 
astronomia lunari (Francofurti, 1634). The Somnium has not been translated into 
English, though a German translation may be found in Ludwig Gunther, Keplers 
Traum von Mond (Leipzig, 1898). My paper, “ Kepler, the Somniuwm, and John 
Donne” offers evidence for dating the Somnium 1610. I have purposely com- 
pressed this section because of my fuller treatment of the Somnium in that paper. 
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to their human freight—a sufficient reason that no mortal 
remembers his sensations during the passage. 

Many moon-writers were to content themselves merely with 
picturing a Utopia in the moon, spending their ingenuity rather 
upon devices for reaching that satellite. The Somnium is quite 
different, in that Kepler puts his emphasis upon a true inter- 
pretation of the new world in the moon. Distances, sizes of 
objects, heights of mountains, depths of valleys—these he dis- 
cusses accurately as a scientist and mathematician. This is the 
first “ Astronomy of the Moon ” written from the point of view 
of the moon as a central point of observation, for Kepler clearly 
realizes the differences in celestial observation which would 
occur, could man use the moon as his point of vantage. 
Secondly, Kepler takes great pains to suggest the climatology 
and meteorology of the new world. For all the scientific ac- 
curacy and technical detail, there is a certain haunting quality 
in the moon-world of the Somnium, which profoundly touches 
the imagination. Once read, it is not easily forgotten. This is a 
dream with nightmare-touches, a memory of an antediluvian 
world, with its zone of darkness, “ Privolva,” and its zone of 
light, “ Subvolva.” Most of all, we are haunted by the strange 
creatures with which Kepler has peopled his world in the moon. 
For although Kepler posits the existence of life on the moon— 
which to him still possesses water and atmosphere, in spite of 
Galileo’s denial—he realizes that no such life as that of rational 
man could exist in this place of “ bitter change of fierce ex- 
tremes, extremes by change more fierce.” Here where vegetation 
grows in a day, often to be cut down at night, we find no men 
and women, but creatures who share alike “ a serpentine nature,” 
though some of them are winged, some crawl, some swim in 
water. Monstrous in size, grotesque in shape, we picture them 
roaming as nomads without civilization, seeking relief from the 
fierce extremes, as for a moment they lie like lizards basking in 
the sun, then disappear for relief into caves and waters. Pre- 
historic monsters of a lunar world, they seem now creatures 
never known to man, again creatures of the past which man is 
glad he has forgotten. 

Far different is the mood and setting of the first English 
voyage to the moon, Francis Godwin’s The Man in the Moone: 

2 
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or a Discourse of a Voyage thither by Domingo Gonzales. 
Here, a century * before Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver's 
Travels, we find a tale of adventure which shares the veri- 
similitude of those later works. Here, too, is the exotic theme, 
which was to grow persistently throughout the century, until it 
culminated in Romantic exoticism. All necessary elements for 
romance appear in this tale of a modern Odysseus, who, after 
much wandering, landed with his blackamoor Diego (an earlier 
“man Friday ”’) upon the blessed Isle of S. Hellens, “ the only 
paradice, I thinke, that the earth yeeldeth.” Not only did the 
island yield fruit and vegetables in profusion, but “ it aboundeth 
with Cattell, and Fowle . . . wilde Fowle beyond all credit.” 
Most important for the tale which follows, was the presence 
there “ of a certain kind of wild Swans . . . that unlike to our 
Cuckoes, and Nightingales at a certain season of the yeare, doe 
vanish away, and are no more to be seen.” * 

Upon this blessed isle, Domingo and Diego settled down 
contentedly enough. For want of other entertainment, they set 
themselves to training the wild swans or gansas, gradually 
accustoming them to the bearing of supplies from one end of 
the island to the other. Never did idle employment produce 
more unexpected results, for, from his casual experiments, 
Domingo conceived the idea that, provided he use more gansas, 


** My references are to the first edition of 1638, of which a unique copy exists. 
This has been republished by Grant McColley in Smith College Studies in Modern 
Languages, Vol. 19 (1937). I have used also the rare second edition in the 
Huntington Library, The Man in the Moone: or, a Discourse of a Voyage thither, 
By F.G.B. of H. (London, 1657). The subsequent editions have been listed by 
Mr. McColley in “ The Third Edition of Godwin’s The Man in the Moone” in The 
Library 17 (1937). 472-475. The importance of this work in stimulating interest 
in cosmic voyages cannot be overestimated. Only during the last few years has it 
begun to receive the recognition it deserves in the history of literature. 

‘© There is no agreement among scholars as to the date of composition of 
Godwin’s work. The Dictionary of National Biography suggests 1578-84, when 
Godwin was a student at Oxford. Various other authorities have also placed it in 
the last years of the sixteenth century. Mr. McColley seems to me to have shown 
conclusively (“The Date of Godwin’s Domingo Gonsales,” Modern Philology 35 
[1937]. 47-60) that internal evidence establishes 1615 as the earliest possible date 
of composition. He has suggested that the work was probably composed circa 
1627-8. In spite of the important arguments offered by Francis Johnson (Astronom- 
ical Thought in Renaisance England, Baltimore, 1937, pp. 233 ff.), I feel that the 
text indicates a later date of composition than Mr. Johnson suggests and agree 
with Mr. McColley in dating it after 1620. 

46 The Man in the Moone (ed. cit.), p. 18. 
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and increase the size of the “ machine ” by which he harnessed 
them, he himself might at least achieve the great desire of man: 
he might be the first flying-man. He describes his experiments 
in careful detail. At last, all being ready, the attempt was made. 
The gansas rose; the simple engine supported human weight; 
the first flight was made in safety. Domingo’s rhapsody breaks 
forth: ‘“ O how did my heart even swell with joy and admira- 
tion of mine owne invention! How often did I wish my selfe in 
the midst of Spaine, that speedily I might fill the world with 
the fame of my glory and renown! ” ** 

Domingo’s invention, undertaken only through curiosity, 
proved to have been a fortunate experiment indeed; for, when 
he was finally taken from the island, he escaped death only 
because of his gansas, which he had refused to leave behind 
upon the island. Upon this occasion the birds flew not merely 
across the water to land, but toward a high mountain, from 
which, to their trainer’s amazement, they took off straight up- 
ward. Then Domingo learned to his dismay the truth of an old 
belief that certain birds hibernate in the moon and planets. 
The time of hibernation had come for the gansas, and they 
made off through space, carrying with them their human cargo. 
For over an hour the birds labored upward, the weight of their 
passenger holding them back. Suddenly they seemed to become 
immovable, wings outspread, yet, incredibly, they proceeded 
aloft more rapidly than before; they had passed the “ attrac- 
tion” of the earth, and gravity no longer affected either them 
or Domingo. Nor was Domingo conscious of hunger, thirst, or 
fatigue during the whole journey of eleven days. Most of all, 
he was amazed at the “ swiftness of Motion, such as did almost 
seem to stop my breath.” 

Here, too, we see the stirring of the scientific temper; for all 
its faney, this is no such fantastic voyage as Lucian’s by the 
whirlwind. To be sure, there is little in Godwin’s reflections on 
gravity to approach the interest and importance of Kepler's 
ideas; nevertheless Godwin is no less a product of the seven- 
teenth century than was the great scientist. He proves himself 
one with his time, also, in his interest in astronomical obser- 
vation; for, in spite of circumstances which might well have 


“T Ibid., p. 29. 
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appalled a less hardy soul, Domingo eagerly welcomed the 
possibility of proving by actual observation the truth or falsity 
of the Copernican theory. He observes the diurnal rotation of 
the earth for himself, though he finds no evidence for the helio- 
centric theory. In Godwin’s tale, unlike Kepler’s, the actual 
ascent to the moon offers the most interest because of its reflec- 
tion of contemporary scientific ideas. But the moon-world of 
Godwin affords no such remarkable verisimilitude as does the 
world of Kepler. Godwin’s is a conventional Utopia, where 
falls no rain nor hail nor any snow. Here we find men and 
women, who if they differ from us in various ways, are yet 
rational creatures, children of God. 

Although John Wilkins, the scientist, knew Godwin’s voyage 
in 1640, he had not read it when he published the earlier edition 
of his Discovery of a New World in the Moone in 1638.** If the 
reading of any one author was responsible for that important 
book, to Kepler must go the credit. The Discovery is not a 
moon-voyage; yet it did more to stimulate interest in the theme 
on the part of imaginative writers than even the works of 
Kepler and of Godwin, and thus it deserves the final place in 
this study. So popular was the first edition that two years later 
Wilkins brought out a second, with an important additional 
chapter.*’ Here he declares in all seriousness that “ ’tis possible 
for some of our posteritie, to find out a conveyance to this other 
world, and if there be inhabitants there, to have commerce with 
them.” Why, he asks, should man doubt the possibility of such 
commerce with men in the moon? Those dim ancestors of ours, 
isolated on their petty islands and continents, may well have 
doubted the existence of and the possibility of communication 
with other islanders, severed as they were “ by the deepe and 
broade Sea.” But intercommunication proved not only possible 
but inevitable. From these pioneers sprang a long line of 
adventurers, culminating in a Columbus and a Drake; why, 
then, despair of a new Daedalus? Optimism and enthusiasm 
are the keynotes of Wilkin’s discourse yet here was no writer of 
romance, but a founder of the Royal Society, a son of Bacon, 
who points out to his generation, as did the Father of Salomon’s 


48 Wilkins says (Discovery of a New World, 1640, pp. 240-42) that he chanced 
upon Godwin’s tale after the completion of the 1638 edition of his own work. 
*° Proposition 14. The quotations which follow are from this Proposition. 
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House, that man must understand Nature before he may con- 
quer her. What are the insuperable objections to human flight? 
The “ Naturall heavinesse of a mans body?” Let man but 
understand what causes that “ heavinesse,” and he will be well 
on the road to comprehending the means by which it may be 
offset. Some twenty miles beyond the earth, according to Wil- 
kins, the “sphere of magneticall virtue” ceases to operate; 
man’s problem, therefore, is to find a means of initial force 
which will raise human beings and a machine so far. All the 
problems implicit in that idea Wilkins discusses at length; he 
sees nothing insuperable in any of them. What then remains? 
Is it conceivable that men “ should ever be able to pass through 
so vast a distance, as there is betwixt the Moone and our 
Earth?” A vast distance, indeed, much vaster to the scientific 
Wilkins than to the romantic Godwin, so vast that, could the 
man in Wilkins’ flying-chariot “constantly keep on in his 
journey thither by a straite line, though he could fly a thousand 
miles in a day; yet he would not arrive thither under 180 dayes, 
or halfe a year.” Four hours by aid of Kepler’s daemons; 
eleven days by gansa-power; but half a year when man had 
finally found the principle of the flying-chariot! So we may see 
the expansion in space under the influence of science. 

Yet Wilkins declared, in a passage which profoundly moved 
his century: “ I doe seriously and upon good grounds, affirme it 
possible to make a flying Chariot. In which a man may sit and 
give such motion unto it, as shall convey him through the aire. 
And this perhaps might be made large enough to carry divers 
men at the same time, together with foode for their viaticum, and 
commodities for traffique.” This is neither fantasy nor romance; 
these are the words of a serious scientist, who turns from his 
great conception to consider, one after another, such practical 
problems as respiration in the “ upper aire,” even such problems 
as the rest and refreshment of his hardy mariners, since, as 
Wilkins points out with a flash of dry humor: “TI believe he 
shall searce find any lodgings by the way. No Inns to entertaine 
passengers, nor any castles in the ayre, (unlesse they bee in- 
chanted ones) to receive poor pilgrims or errant Knights.” 
Seriously Wilkins concludes this section of his work: “ the 
perfecting of such an invention, would be of such excellent use, 
that it were enough, not only to make a man famous, but the 


“ 
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age also wherein he lives. . . . And here, one that had a strong 
Fancy, were better able to set forth the great Benefit and 
Pleasure to be had by such a Journey. And that whether you 
consider the strangeness of the Persons, Language, Arts, Policy, 
Religion of those Inhabitants together with the new Traffick 
that might be brought thence. In brief, do but consider the 
Pleasure and Profit of those later Discoveries in America, and 
we must needs conclude this to be inconceivably beyond it. 
But such Imaginations as these I shall leave to the Fancy of 
the Reader.” 

To the “ Fancy of the Reader ” Wilkins left his rich heritage. 
One man after another, captivated by the flying-chariot, set his 
imagination to work. Men flew to the moon in romance and in 
poetry, by birds, by artificial wings, by chariots. Satirists 
found a new theme for laughter; dramatists discovered new and 
spectacular settings. Serious men of science devoted themselves 
to the problems which Wilkins had raised of the “ heavinesse 
of a mans body,” the initial force, the nature of the air, the 
distance to the moon and sun. With characteristic imperialism, 
Britain set out to colonize the moon! Yet all were moved by one 
common impulse: poets, satirists, romancers, dramatists, poli- 
ticians, men of science—even the ladies, God bless them!— 
caught fire from Wilkins’ book, and read with new meaning its 
familiar closing words: Sic itur ad astra. 


5 


And now, in the old phrase, what is the final end of the 
matter? What is the ultimate significance of such trifling tales 
as these which I have all too rapidly surveyed, together with the 
many cosmic voyages which followed them? Perhaps there is no 
significance, no meaning—nothing save the amusement which 
the scholar has had in resurrecting them for a moment from the 
past. Yet simple as they seem, a complete study of them over 
two centuries may perhaps serve to have some value as a foot- 
note to science, a footnote to philosophy. These tales show the 
curious relationship which existed between the “new astron- 
omy ” and the science of aviation which emerged in the seven- 
teenth century to reach a culmination in the balloons of the 
Brothers Montgolfiers in the eighteenth. They show, too, the 
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widespread general interest in science in the Century of Genius, 
and perhaps offer a clue to still another reason why scientists 
before Newton grappled with the problem of gravitation, scien- 
tists including Boyle dealt with the nature of the air. Yet I 
venture to suggest that my tales may offer some slight service 
also to philosopby. 

In the Great Chain of Being, Professor Lovejoy has analyzed 
once for all “ the truly revolutionary theses in cosmography,” °° 
and finds none of them implicit in the astronomical theories of 
Copernicus. Two of these revolutionary theses have to do with 
the expansion of space experienced by the Renaissance mind, 
which, having completed the geographical expansion of this 
little world of man, was now to perceive the vaster expansion of 
the cosmic system. One of the fundamental changes which 
Professor Lovejoy detects is to be found in “ the shattering of 
the outer walls of the mediaeval universe . . . and the dis- 
persal of stars through vast, irregular distances.” Another is 
“ the assertion of the actual infinity of the physical universe in 
space and the number of solar systems contained in it.” Two 
other of the revolutionary theses have to do with the idea | 
have just been suggesting—the inhabitability of the moon and 
planets. The first is, in Professor Lovejoy’s words, “ the as- 
sumption that other planets of our solar system are inhabited 
by living, sentient, and rational creatures ”; the second, “ the 
supposition that the planets in these other worlds also have 
conscious inhabitants.” 

If the work which I have been carrying on for several years on 
the subject of cosmic voyages has any value at all, so far as the 
history of thought is concerned, I can ask no better fate than 
that in the future my studies may be considered footnotes to 
this section of Professor Lovejoy’s monumental work—which, 
I need not tell a Baltimore audience, is one of the great books 
of our time. I have approached this profound philosophical 
problem from a quite different angle; yet these imaginary voy- 
ages show clearly the popular development of thought on these 
subjects. They were offshoots of important philosophical ideas; 
in them we may see the way in which imaginative writers 
brought home to men’s business and bosoms abstract ideas of 


5° The Great Chain of Being: A Study of the History of an Idea (Cambridge, 
1936), p. 108. 
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space, made even simple minds grapple with the theological 
problems of “ other worlds,” and other men and women in those 
worlds. In my completed study I shall show the gradual widen- 
ing of the universe which occurred in the seventeenth century; 
the growing awareness of the great distance, first between the 
earth and moon, then between the earth and planets. Cold 
figures of mathematical astronomers took on new meaning when 
a layman interpreted distance in terms of the length of a journey 
to the moon by gansas, or when Cyrano de Bergerac’s remark- 
able flying-chariot labored for twenty-two months before it 
reached the sun. 

And the moon-voyages and cosmic voyages of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries played their small part also in popu- 
larizing the conception of a plurality of worlds, the possibility 
of many inhabited worlds. It is a remarkable thing that for 
over a century and a half before Tom Paine’s blast in the Age 
of Reason ** rocked the horrified world, divines of the Anglican 
Church wrote with interest and sympathy of our fellow-mortals 
in the orb of the moon, or upon Mars or Venus, evidently com- 
fortably unaware that they were expressing blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost, and denying implicitly the fundamental doc- 
trine of the New Testament. Subtly and surely the seed was 
being scattered, through romances in which daring travellers, 
voyaging upon strange seas of thought, discovered men and 
women in other globes. Perhaps, but for such tales as I have 
been discussing, the Age of Reason, and other works upon the 
subject, would not have been written; perhaps they would not 
have found the soil so well prepared, the crop so nearly ready 
for harvest. If those seeds seemed to many in the late eigh- 
teenth century to have been dragons’ teeth, which sprang up 
armed men, nevertheless they were potent forces in the warfare 
between science and religion. 

In another way they left their heritage; for the cosmic voyage 
still continues today as a theme of profound interest and appeal. 
It is less the tradition of Jules Verne than the tradition of 
Kepler, Godwin, Cyrano de Bergerac—even Alice in Wonder- 
land—which is followed by H. G. Wells on the one hand, and 





517 have discussed the relation between Tom Paine and some of these earlier 
writers in “ Thomas Paine, Edward Nares, and Mrs. Piozzi’s Marginalia,” Hunt- 
ington Library Bulletin, No. 10, October, 1936, pp. 103-33. 
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by a half-dozen “ pulp-magazines,” “comic strips,” motion 
pictures, and Edgar Rice Burroughs on the other! It is a theme 
which the world will not willingly let die. Our own recent 
experience has proved conclusively that, if our ancestors were 
naive in their attitude toward the idea of other inhabited 
worlds, we are hardly more sophisticated! Did we not run 
screaming from our houses, when mysterious voices through that 
device which has taught the unwilling air to speak, announced 
the arrival upon our earth of warriors from Mars? As Mars to 
us, so we to Mars, or to planets in other cosmic universes, where 
perhaps this evening another lecturer is tracing for the Mar- 
tians the long history of attempts of imaginative writers of 
that planet to find a means of reaching this small planet where, 
legend and tradition have declared, life may exist. Perhaps the 
super-Martians smile; or perhaps, as they go out into the eve- 
ning, they may see a strange conjunction of five planets—one of 
them the little earth—and, looking toward these possible abodes 
of man, may ponder on the old phrase which in generation after 
generation has taken on new meaning: Sic itur ad astra. 
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ABRAHAM FRAUNCE AND EDMUND SPENSER 


By KatTurine Kouier 


“ Abram Francis, in his English hexameters, was a Fool.” ? 
Following the animadversion of Ben Jonson, most scholars have 
condemned Fraunce and his works to oblivion or grudgingly 
given him credit as an early Spenser quoter. But, to one in- 
terested in the intellectual ferment and literary endeavour of 
the 1580’s and 90’s, a study of Abraham Fraunce is particularly 
rewarding. For here one sees clearly the position which Spenser 
held among the young intellectuals of the Sidney, Cambridge, 
Gray’s Inn groups and the important literary theories which 
governed their writing. 

Although subsequent writers have called Fraunce quaint and 
dull, to his contemporaries he was of no mean reputation.’ To 
Meres he ranked with Sidney, Spenser, Chaloner, and Watson 
among the best for pastoral. Nashe spoke of him as sweet 
Master Fraunce who had shown what could be done in English 
hexameters. To Peele he was “ the peerless sweet translator of 
our times.” Greene imitated him in Lady Fitzwater’s Night- 
ingale, Spenser praised him, and Gabriel Harvey was for many 
years his fervent admirer. 

Not only did Fraunce hold an enviable position among the 
literary men of his day, but also he was a friend and protégé of 
the Sidney family. He had been a student at Shrewsbury 
School from 1571-1575 where he must have attracted the atten- 
tion of Sir Henry Sidney, and when Fraunce went to St. Johns 
College, Cambridge, Philip Sidney paid his expenses. He re- 
mained there to take his M. A. in 1583 and then went on to 


1 Ben Jonson, “ Conversations with Drummond.” Ben Jonson, ed. Herford and 
Simpson, 1. 133. 

2 Frances Meres, Palladis Tamia in Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. G. Gregory 
Smith, 2.521. Thomas Nash, “ To the Gentlemen Students of both Universities ” 
in Robert Greene’s Menaphon, ed. A. B. Grosart, 6.21. George Peele, ‘“ Ad 
Maecenatum Prologus” to “ The Honor of the Garter,” Works, ed. A. C. Dyce, 
2.139. Edmund Spenser, “Colin Clouts Come Home Again,” in Poetical Works of 
Edmund Spenser, Oxford, 1928, lines 383-4. Gabriel Harvey, “ Foure Letters and 
Certain Sonnets,” The Works of Gabriel Harvey, ed. A. B. Grosart, 1.218; 2. 290. 
Marginalia, ed. G. Moore-Smith, pp. 168:34, 169:11, 232:17, 233:3. 
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Gray’s Inn (Sidney’s Inn) and was admitted to the bar in 
1588.2 Sometime in 1581, he tells us, he “ first came into the 
presence of that right noble and most renowned knight Sir 
Philip Sidney ” * and they found a mutual interest in the dialec- 
tics of Peter Ramus. From that time on there was a close con- 
nection between the Sidneys and Abraham Fraunce. In Pens- 
hurst is the manuscript of a Latin play Victoria dedicated to 
Sidney and another manuscript of “a brief and general com- 
parison of Ramus his Logike, w'" that of Aristotle to ye right 
worshipful, his very good M' and patron M' P. Sidney.” With 
the exception of the unpublished Shepherdes Logike which he 
dedicated to Edward Dyer, all Fraunce’s books are dedicated to 
some member of the Sidney family.’ Nor were the Sidneys 
unmindful of Fraunce, for in 1590-91 the Earl of Pembroke 
wrote to Lord Burleigh in an attempt to have “ Abraham 
Fraunce a pleader at the barre ” appointed as Queens Solicitor 
at the Counsel of the Marches.’ Fraunce was able to consider 
as his literary friends and audience the intellectuals of Cam- 
bridge, the young sophisticates of Gray’s Inn and the serious 
literati of the Sidney circle. 

When we consider this fact, we realize that Fraunce’s con- 
stant allusions to Edmund Spenser and his poetry, particularly 
the Shepheardes Calender, indicate the taste of this audience 
and the significance which the Sidney circle placed on Spenser’s 


8 For this information about the life of Fraunce, I am indebted to G. C. Moore- 
Smith’s preface to Fraunce’s Victoria printed in Bang’s Materialien zur Kunde des 
Altern Englischen Dramas, Vol. 14. 

*A. Fraunce, The Lawiers Logike, exemplifying the precepts of Logike by the 
practice of the common Lawe, by Abraham Fraunce. At London, Imprinted by 
William How, for Thomas Gubbin, and T. Newman, 1588. Introduction 1. 

5 Abraham Fransi, Insignium, Armorum, Emblematur, Hieroglyphicorum et Sym- 
bolorum Quae ab Italis Imprese nominantur, explicatio: Quae Symbolicae 
philosophiae postrema pars est, 1588—dedicated to Robert Sidney. 

The Lawiers Logike, 1588, dedicated to the Earl of Pembroke. 

The Lamentations of Amyntas, 1587, dedicated to the Countess of Pembroke, as 
are the following items: 

The Arcadian Rhetorike, 1588. 

The Countesse of Pembrokes Ivychurch, Containing the affectionate life, and 
unfortunate death of Phillis and Amyntas: That is a Pastorall; this in a 
funerall; both in English Hexameters, 1591. 

The Countess of Pembrokes Emanual, 1591. 

The Third Part of the Countess of Pembrokes Ivychurch, 1592. Copies of all 
these are in the Huntington Library. 

® Moore-Smith, Op. cit., 14. 
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poetry before the publishing of the Faerie Queene. Fraunce, in 
his use of Spenser allusions was following a good Ramist doc- 
trine which, started by Rodolphus Agricola and Sturm, taught 
that young men should search in the poets and orators not only 
for matters of style and eloquence, but also for models of 
reasoning and for the art of thinking.’ The many quotations 
from the Shepheardes Calender are to instruct by simple lan- 
guage and delight by form and content. 

The unpublished Shepheardes Logike contains Fraunce’s first 
use of Spenser’s eclogues. Long interested in Ramist theories 
of dialectics, Fraunce had written several treatises on the 
subject, and now he hoped to make logic available for the 
‘simple country man” by using illustrations from the Shep- 
heardes Calender. Spenser’s poetry seemed to Fraunce to afford 
the best illustrations. 

In 1588 he published The Lawiers Logike and dedicated it 
to the Earl of Pembroke with a letter to “ the learned Lawiers 
of England.” This book is a composite of The Shepheardes 
Logike and the two manuscripts treatises which Fraunce had 
dedicated to Sidney. “ This last alteration hath changed the 
name of the Booke, and this new name of the Booke proceeded 
from the change in my profession” but “ because many love 
Logike that never knew Law, I have reteyned these ould ex- 
amples out of the new Shepheards Kalender which I first 
gathered, and hereunto added thease also out of our Law 
Bookes, which I lately collected.” * The Lawiers Logike, based 
on Peter Ramus’ Dialecticae, is intended for a wider audience, 
scholars, members of the Inns of Court, in fact anyone who 
loves logic. And Fraunce still considers his earlier illustrations 
from the English Poet as examples par excellence. 

Fraunce not only found the simple language of the Shep- 
heardes Calender suitable for logic, but also considered the 
content of the eclogues to afford ample illustration for all the 
terms of dialectics. There are ninety-seven direct quotations 
from the Calender in the Lawiers Logike and many are used 
as illustrations of syllogisms. For example, an illustration of 
Darii goes in this fashion: 


7 Charles Waddington, Ramus Sa Vie, Ses Ecrits et Ses Opinions, 1855, p. 385. 
8 Lawiers Logike, Introduction, {| and {’. 
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Da—Hee that hath loved, ought to pitie lovers 
Ri—Pan hath loved 
j—Therefore Pan ought to pitie lovers. 


Colyn in January 


And Pan thou shepeards god, that once did love, 

Pitie the paines that thou thy selfe dids prove. 
This is followed by an example of the same syllogism from 
Maister Plowden the great lawyer.’ Even logical method is to 
be found in the eclogues: 
For our Kalender, although the Shepheardes bee not woont to 
binde themselves to any over-strict methods in speaking, yet that 
song of Colyn Clowt rehearsed by Hobbynall in May, may make 
us believe that even shepheardes, by the light of nature, did, as 
much as in them lay, expresse this methode in their speeches. For 
there he, after a poetical invocation, and general proposition of 
that which he hath in hand, I meane the prayses of Elvysa, cometh 
nearer ye matter, and first putteth downe the causes, then adjunctes 
and other arguments, incident to Elysa.*° 

The Spenser allusions which appear in the other works of 
Fraunce indicate the same points; he is quoting from poetry 
which he knows will be familiar to his readers, and which he 
feels is suitable in content. His choice indicates very clearly 
that he considers Spenser’s poetry the only English poetry, 
with the exception of Sidney’s, worth mentioning, and he places 
Spenser’s poetry on a par with that of Tasso, Remy Belleau, 
Bosean and the classics. In fact he refers to no other English 
poets except “ Willy ” and “ he that wrote Piers Plowman.” 

In The Arcadian Rhetorike (1588) he illustrates the precepts 
of rhetoric by passages from Sidney’s Arcadia, and many 
Italian, French and Spanish writers and pays tribute to Spenser 
as author of the Shepheardes Calender and the Faerie Queene. 
Writing of polyptoton, the “ often falling or declining of one 
word,” Fraunce uses the Faerie Queene Book 2. 4.35, as an illus- 
tration, and then after several other examples says, “ Spenser 
taketh the words one after another,” and quotes the passage 
from the August eclogue beginning, “ Ye watchful woods beare 
witness of my woe.” *' This casual recognition of Spenser as 

® Op. cit., fol. 107. The Lawiers Logike, fol. 118. 

114. Fraunce, The Arcadian Rhetorike: or The praecepts of Rhetorike Made 
plaine by examples Greeke, Latin, English, Italian, Frence, Spanish out of Homer's 
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the author of the Shepheardes Calender is proof that his 
identity was well known in the Sidney circle and no longer 
concealed from the general literary public. Again in The 
Arcadian Rhetorike he writes “ Immerito-Spencer,” and quotes 
the Iambicum-Trimetrum from the Spenser-Harvey Letters of 
1580 to illustrate iambic verse mixed with Spondaeus.’? In 
The Third Part of the Countess of Pembrokes Ivy Church he 
draws an analogue between the story of Paris’ wounding Achil- 
les in the heel when he would have wed Polexina and the story 
of “ Thomalin in the New Shepheardes Kalender (who) singeth 
thus of the winged boy ”: 
There with afrayd I ran away: 
But he that earst seem’d but to play, 
A shaft in earnest snatched: 
And hit me running in the heele: 
For then, I little smart did feele, 
But soone the sore increased; 
And now it ranckleth more and more, 
And inwardly it festreth sore, 
Ne wot I how to cease it.?° 


Thus the pretty tale of Cupid in the March eclogue becomes an 
English analogue for a classical allegory of affection and lust 
which drew a hero to destruction. 

It is not only the frequency of these allusions, but the manner 
in which they are used which show Fraunce’s evaluation of 
the Shepheardes Calender. Like Whetstone he considered it “a 
worke of deep learning, judgement and witte ” ** disguised in 
shepherds* rules. Like most Renaissance critics, Fraunce felt 
the function of poetry was to teach and to delight. And in all 
of Spenser’s poetry he found abundant illustration of these two 
standards. 


Ilias, and Odessa, Virgils Aeglogs, Georgikes And Aeneis, Sir Philip Sydneis Arcadia, 
Songs and Sonets, Torquato Tassoe’s Goffredo, Aminta Torrismondo, Salust and his 
Judith, and both his Semaines, Boscan and Garcilassoes Sonets and Aeglogs. By 
Abraham Fraunce. At London Printed by Thomas Irwin, D7. 

18 Ibid., E8r and C4r. 

18 Fraunce. The Third Part of the Countess of Pembrokes Ivychurch. Entituled 
Amintas Dale. Wherein are the most conceited tales of the Pagan Gods in Eng- 
lish Hexameters together with their auncient descriptions and Philosophical explica- 
tions by Abraham Fraunce. At Lundon Printed for Thomas Woodcocke, dwelling 
in Paules Church-yeard at the signe of the blacke Beare, 1592. N1’. 

14 George Whetstone, The Life Death and Virtues of Sir Phillip Sidney Knight. 
1586/7, Margin B2. 
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This attitude towards the Shepheardes Calender is not limited 
to Fraunce. William Webbe bases the larger portion of his 
Discourse on English Poesie (1586) on Spenser’s poem. Here 
again both content and form of the eclogue serve as illustrations 
of the power of pastoral poetry to delight and to instruct, and 
here Webbe finds examples of all forms of English verse.’* 
Webbe’s exclusive use of the Shepheardes Calender and his 
defense of English hexameters might lead one to believe that he 
too was writing with an eye to obtaining the approval of the 
Cambridge group and the leading literary critics of the day. 

As late as 1593, Henry Peacham, the Elder, in his book on 
rhetoric, The Garden of Eloquence, uses the Shepheardes Calen- 
der to illustrate onomatopoeia which is achieved among other 
ways by imitating the ancients. Touching this last, he refers 
the reader to “ Chaucer, Gower and the new Shepheardes Calen- 
der, a most singular imitation of ancient speech.” ** The ques- 
tion of Spenser’s early fame is scarcely a debatable one any 
longer, and in these works of Fraunce and Webbe we have 
evidence not only of the acknowledgment of Spenser as the 
author of the Shepheardes Calender but also of an acceptance 
of the Shepheardes Calender as a work of great literary value 
and a model of form and content.’* The publication of the 
Faerie Queene only confirmed this earlier attitude. Spenser 
early became in Milton’s phrase, if not in Milton’s sense, a 
better teacher than Aquinas. 

But possibly the most interesting side of a study of Fraunce 
appears when we perceive how closely Fraunce follows in theory 
and practice the literary precepts laid down by Sidney and Spen- 
ser. From an examination of Fraunce’s poetry we can feel that 
the Sidney circle, call it the Areopagus if you will, was guided by 
a very definite set of ideals. The source is hard to determine, but 


*5 William Webbe, “ A Discourse of English Poetrie,” Elizabethan Critical Essays, 
ed. E. Gregory Smith, 1.270. 

1° Henry Peacham, The Garden of Eloquence, Containing the Most Excellent 
Ornaments, Exornations, Lightes, flowers and formes of speech commonly called the 
Figures of Rhetorike, London, 1593. This edition is corrected and augmented by 
the first author, H. P., p. 15. 

17 The knowledge of identity of the author of the Shepheardes Calender is in- 
teresting. Fraunce and Webbe certainly know that Spenser wrote it. Whetstone 
does not in 1586, for he believes Sidney was the author; Puttenham apparently did 
not know the author and neither did Peacham in 1593, and Sidney in the Defense 
of Poesie does not admit knowing the author’s identity. 


e- 
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the influence of the Pléiade seems to be undeniable, and we 
might suggest at this point that the theories of Ramus coin- 
ciding with those of the Pléiade certainly exerted a marked 
influence on the group of English poets closely connected with 
Sidney and with Cambridge. The first point of discussion might 
lie in the interest in English hexameters which this group 
showed. We know Sidney, Spenser, and Fraunce tried this 
reformed kind of verse. The impetus for English quantitative 
verse seemed to come from Cambridge. Of thirteen writers of 
English hexameters between 1576 and 1599, eight were Cam- 
bridge men. The doctrines of Ramus were eagerly defended at 
Cambridge, and Sidney was his great admirer.’* We know that 
Ramus believed that French could be written in “ ver mesure 
tels que les gree et les romains” and that he admired Jodelle, 
Pasquier and Baif in their attempts to establish and exalt 
French poetry.’’ Possibly the interest in English hexameters 
which Ascham seemed to have started gained further impetus 
through the influence of Ramus and the Pléiade on the Cam- 
bridge-Sidney circle. 

Spenser’s contributions to the problem of quantitative verse 
needs no rehearsal here. He said quite a bit about it and 
fortunately wrote a little; Fraunce said little, and unfortunately 
wrote a great deal. In one of his dedications he speaks of this 
kind of verse as suitable for pastoral, and in another he pro- 
tests of his foes “ who mislike this unusual kinde of verse or 
else they fancie not my particular travaile. For the first I 
never heard a better arguement of them than this, such a one 
hath done but ill, therefore no man can do well which reason 
is much like their own rime in condemning the art for the fault 
of the artificers.” *’ Fraunce is easily the best of the writers 
of hexameter. We have only to compare William Webbe’s 
translation of Virgil’s Second Eclogue with that of Fraunce to 
understand Fraunce’s reputation. 


18 Banosius dedicated Petri Rami Commentariorum de Religione Christiana Libri 
Quatuor 1577 to Sidney. ‘‘ You not only entertained the tenderest love for the 
writer [Ramus] when alive, but now that he is dead, esteem and reverence him.” 
Quoted from Life of Sir Philip Sidney, M. W. Wallace 1915. William Temple dedi- 
cated his P. Rami Dialecticae Liber Primus de Inventions, 1584, to Sidney because 
of his singular admiration for this worthy doctrine. 

*® Waddington, Op. cit., 349 ff. 

2° Fraunce, Ivychurch, Part I, A2, and Lamentations of Amyntas, 1587. 
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The opening lines will suffice. Webbe writes: 


That Sheepherd Corydon did burn in love with Alexis 

All his masters deare; and nought had he whereby to hope 
for. 

Only in beechen groves, and dolesome shadowy places, 

Daelie resorted he: there these rude disordered outcryes 

Hylles and desert woodes throughout 


thus ‘mournfully 
tuned.” 


Fraunce’s translation runs: 


Seely shepheard Corydon lov’d hartily faire lad Alexis 

His maesters dearling, but saw no matter of hoping, 

Only amid the forest thick set with broad shadoe beachtrees. 

Daily resort did he make: thus alone to the woods, to the 
mountains 

With broken speeches, fond thoughts most vainly revealing.”* 


These lines are not cited with the intention of proving Fraunce 
a master of English hexameter, but merely to show that he was 
better than some. Nor is this the place to discuss the history of 
Elizabethan hexameters. Others have done that successfully, 
and, although they have damned Fraunce to the dull level of 
mediocrity, his verse at times proves to be musical and pleasant, 
as for example: 


Hard by a cristall poole, poole cristal clear to the bottome 

And so transparent, that a man might easily number 

Every smallest stone, from the utmost brim to the bottome. 

There no barren reeks, no pricking reed abounding. 

There no sedge, no rush, no moorish weede had abiding; 

But with fayre greene turfe pooles brinck was cheerfully 
bordered, 

Green turfe with fresh floures & sweet hearbs daintily 
painted.** 


In Fraunce’s poetry, however, we see more than an experi- 
mentation in hexameters. We see a young poet influenced by 
those ideas which E. K. sets forth in his letter to Harvey. 
Fraunce supports E. K.’s admiration for the use of “ rusticall ” 


words as appropriate to pastoral. In The Countess of Pem- 


21 William Webbe, A Discourse on English Poetrie Together with the authors 
judgment, touching the reformation of our English Verse by William Webbe 
graduate. Imprinted at London by John Charliwood for Robert Walley 1586. 
Photostat H. E. Huntington Library, 1 and iiii. 

22 Fraunce, The Lawiers Logike, 121°. *3 Fraunce, Ivychurch III, N2’. 
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broke’s Ivy Church Part III a group of shepherds and shep- 
herdesses have assembled to honor the death and metamor- 
phosis of Amyntas by relating stories taken, it is true, largely 
from Ovid, while one of the number, Elpinus, explains the 
cosmic mysteries of the tale. Damon tells the story of Mercury 
and Apollo. Mercury, disguised as a country clown returns to 
question the shepherd whom he has bribed to conceal his theft 
of the sheep. Fraunce has Mercury speak in dialect (S. W. 
Midland) : 


Gaffer I misse vive sgore vatt wedders: zawst any velching 
Harlot, roague this way of late: canst tell any tydings 
Ichill geve the an eawe, with a vayre vatt lamb for guerdon.*4 


In the Amyntas, Fraunce achieves distinction between the 
noble shepherd Amyntas and the rustic Thyrsis by giving 
Thyrsis lines such as these: 

What that coosnyng squyre, that brokes and sells to the 
ould wyves 

Peltering pills in a box, and so scrapes coyne from the 
country. 

While Amyntas speaks of a 

Soul-invading voyce, sweet voyce and like to the purling 

Silver streames of a silver brooke that creepes with a lovely 
resounding 

Murmur among small stones or like to the dayntyly 
wartling 

Noyse of a gentle winde that makes greene leaves to be 
trembling 


While Daphne, the confidante, makes a rude pun 
Will Phillis still be a modder 


And not be called by the deare-sweet-name of a mother? 

“ Even so doe those rough and harsh termes enlumme and make 
more clearly to appeare the brightnesse of brave and glorious 
words.” *° 

Throughout his pastorals Fraunce scatters homespun English 
terms such as yonker, wagg, wench; a satyr is described by one 
of the shepherds as “a little dandiprat ”; Vulcan is called “ an 
ould buzzard who gan to be bussing ” the Proud Pallas; Silenus 


24 Ibid. 37. 
25 Spenser, Poetical Works, Oxford ed., p. 417. 
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is “an old staggering Tospot ”; something “ costs not a dod- 
kin ”; “ gallowes ” is a good west Yorkshire term for one fit for 
the gallows. The rough satyr wonders “ What should Phillis 
doo with a curlid-pate, paltry cockney,” a “ carpet squire,” “a 
milksop.” Sometimes Fraunce enhances his pastoral back- 
ground by pictures of a “ green-coated Huntsman,” or “ snares 
and traps for a redbreast,” or the “shrill waters of the Thames,” 
or “ the medows and Parks of Pembrokiana.” 

Like Spenser and Chaucer, his master, he introduces proverbs 
which greatly increase the feeling of rustic simplicity. “ When 
the steeds are stollen, then Phillis looks to the stable”; “ As 
black as pitch and as dark as an oven ”’; Phillis tells Daphne to 
“ Terrifie Babes with bugs ” and “ that fruit too soon plucked 
is soure fruyte.” Daphne asks “ When will a white swan hatch 
any coleblack crow? And every English reader knew ahat it 
meant to “ Bring the retyring bear to steak.” These are not 
taken from the Shepheardes Calender, but are Fraunce’s inde- 
pendent expression of the same method in his pastorals. No 
servile imitator, he possesses the critical power which enables 
him to accept the method and invent his own illustrations. 

Fraunce is, however, indebted to Spenser for certain words 
such as bonylasse, bony sweet, astonyed, oaten pipes, sheep- 
hook, heardsgroom, gentry (for ancestors); and sometimes he 
copies the manner in which Spenser uses certain words, 7. e., the 
use of the diminutive in fonkyn, upgets (cf. Spensers up- 
gathered), and bedashed (cf. beducked). Many similarities 
such as baleful brest, embracements, belts for girdles, senceless 
stocks, and blubbred are common-places of poetic diction. But 
when Fraunce translates Tasso’s Aminta 


Oh con quant’ arte 
E per che ignote strade egli conduce 
L’uomo ad esser beato, e fra le gioie 
De’l suo amoroso paradiso il pone 
Quando ei pili crede al fondo esser de’ mali! *° 


as 


O by what strange means and wonderous ways, fro the 
dungeon 


2° Torquato Tasso, Aminta, Favola Boscareccia con introdergione e note de Angelo 
Solerto. G. B. Paravea & Co., Torino, 1926, p. 127, Act 5, 15-19. 
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Of despayre to the bowre of bliss doth he bring in a moment 
His loving subjects,”" 


we may feel free to believe that Spenserian diction echoed in 
Fraunce’s ears. 

The fondness for compound words so evident in Fraunce and 
Spenser probably had its origin in the popularity of such com- 
pounds with the Pléiade and Sidney. Chastity-not-pity-taking, 
heart-cheering, stark-wood (for crazed, cf. Spenser’s use of wood 
in the Shepheardes Calender and the Faerie Queene, Book 6) 
fowle-faced, hoate-kissing, spill-soule-spells are typical illustra- 
tions of this mannerism. 

Like E. K., Fraunce has a great scorn of the ragged rymers 
whom he calls rimewrights. His best expression of this comes 
at the close of Act 2 of Amyntas. I quote the entire passage 
because of the allusion to the Paradise of Dainty Devices. 


Love (o strange eloquence of Love) with a sigh, with a 
half-speach, 

Interrupted speach, confused speach of a Lover, 

Sooner a Tygers heart to a true compassion urgeth, 

Better a secret smart and inward passion uttreth, 

Than trope-turned tale, or ryming ditty, deryved 

From foole-hardy Poets, or vaine head Rhetoricasters 

Nay, those silent looks, and lovely regards of a Lover 

More, than a thousand words, expresse those pangs of a 
Lover. 

Let those famous Clercks with an endless toyle be perusing 

Socraticall writings; two faire eyes teach mee my lesson: 

And what I read in those, I do write in a barck of a 
beech-tree, 

Beech-tree better booke, than a thousand Dainty devises.*® 


This same dislike for inkhorn terms and the praise of simple 
language is repeated in the Lawiers Logike where he discusses 
“ fallacians,” which be of two sorts, some in a simple word, and 
some in conjunction of words: 

In simple woorde bee three. The first is when unusual and 
upstart words bee foisted in, as hee putteth his felicitie in circum- 
pugnable goods . . . meaning Riches, because men fight about 
them.”® 


27 Iyychurch I, Act 5, scene 1, F. @r. 

28 Tbid., 1, Act 2, D 3r. Cf. E. Koeppel, “ Die englischen Tasso-iibersetzungen 
des XVI. jahrhunderts.” Anglia, 11 (1889). 14. 

2° The Lawiers Logike. 
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Fraunce then adds: “The like absurditee would it bee for a 
man of our age to affectate such wordes as were quite worne out 
at heeles and elbowes long before the nativitie of Geffrey 
Chaweer.” * Whether or not this is a criticism of Spenser’s 
Chaucerisms I can not say. Fraunce does not, in his attempts 
to establish the proper air for his pastorals use the obsolete 
yclad, Ifeire, weepen, gar, couth, thilke, or similar words such 
as Drayton copies in his Shepheards Garland. Possibly like Sir 
Philip Sidney he does not allow the framing of his style to an 
old rustic language. And in this may lie the interpretation of 
Sidney’s criticism of Spenser. But Fraunce readily accepts the 
value of dialect and the use of common speech in pastoral as a 
means of creating background. 

Like E. K., Spenser, and Sidney, Fraunce found the pastoral 
a form suitable to delightful teaching. In the Third Part of the 
Countess of Pembrokes Ivychurch, entituled Amyntes Dale, 
Fraunce presents his conception of poetry which, full of com- 
monplaces as it is, nevertheless echoes the sentiments of Sidney 
in his Defence of Poetry, and Spenser in his “ Letter to Raleigh.” 
Poetry is a speaking picture which under “ an amyable figure 
and delightsome veyle ” covers the most sacred “ mysteries of 
ancient Philosophy.” Poeticall songs are galleries set forth with 
a variety of pictures to hold every man’s eye. Here under a 
pleasant narrative the humbler sort may be delighted by the 
tales of heroes, while 


the more intelligent may find a morall sence included therin, 
estolling virtue, condemning vice, every way profitable for the 
institution of a practicall and commonwealth man. The rest, that 
are better born and of a nobler spirit shall meete with hidden 
mysteries of naturall, astrologicall, or devine, or metophysicall 
philosophie to entertaine their heavenly speculation.*! 


Here is the same idea which moved Spenser to delight and to 
teach men and under the dark conceite, to “ fashion the history 
of a noble Knight,” for “so much more profitable and gratious 
is doctrine by ensample than by rule.” 

So by ensample rather than by rule, we find Abraham 
Fraunce showing us the ideas and theories which were popular 
among the bright young men of his day. Scholar, lawyer, poet, 


8° Tbid., H. iij. *? Ivychurch, Il, B2. 
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and protégé of the Sidney’s, Fraunce proves that the new poet, 
Edmund Spenser who wrote the Shepheardes Calender was 
accepted by this group as an important literary figure before his 
Faerie Queene made his praise a literary commonplace. A study 
of the works of Fraunce helps us to understand that Penshurst 
group who were actively concerned in improving English poetry, 
writing “usual” English, the common speech, in trying new 
forms, and who never stopped believing in the high function of 
poetry. Running through all of Fraunce’s work is that same 
vein of quiet humor which characterizes the closing paragraph 
of Sidney’s Defense, and his rustic figures often make his 
pastorals, with a kind of cruder realism, more realistic than 
Spenser’s. More than a servile imitator of words and phrases, 
Abraham Fraunce found in Spenser’s poetry a guide for the 
writing of pastorals, a wealth of illustrative material for serious 
books and a sense of the high calling of a poet. The Aeropagus 
may have never been more than a name, but we can never doubt 
that the young men who were friends of Sidney were influenced 
by the New Poet who adventured bravely in flights they were 
glad to follow. 


Bryn Mawr College 
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E. K.S REFERENCE TO PAINTING: SOME SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY ADAPTATIONS 


By Frepertck Harp 


1 


The epistle to “ Mayster Gabriell Haruey,” prefixed to Spen- 
ser’s Shepheardes Calender has been frequently consulted by 
students of Elizabethan criticism of poetry.’ Passages in the 
epistle that contain traces of interest in the fine arts other than 
poetry have, however, attracted little attention. E. K. shows 
the familiarity with music that we may expect from every well- 
informed Elizabethan, and there are occasional references to 
architecture and to certain minor arts of decoration. But these 
are somewhat casual and offhand. 

E. K. makes one reference to the art of painting, however, 
that is pivotal in the whole argument that he sets forth in 
defence of Spenser’s archaisms. So far as I am aware, no 
edition of the Shepheardes Calender has given a note on the 
passage, beyond a general reference to its rhetorical purpose. 
Yet the fact that it embraces principles which are specifically 
said to govern a sister art gives the passage a significance that 
deserves recognition. 

After giving the opinion of Cicero that the use of ancient 
words “ maketh the style seem graue,” E. K. cautions against 
the extreme of corruption: 

Yet nether euery where must old words be stuffed in, nor the 
commen Dialecte and maner of speaking so corrupted therby, that 
as in old buildings it seme disorderly and ruinous. 


Then he pleads for a measured style, in the following words: 


But all as in most exquisite pictures they vse to blaze and por- 
traict not onely the daintie lineaments of beautye, but also rounde 
about it to shadow the rude thickets and craggy clifts, that by the 
basenesse of such parts, more excellency may accrew to the prin- 
cipall; for oftimes we fynde ourselues, I knowe not how, singularly 
delighted with the shewe of such naturall rudenesse, and take great 


1E.g., Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays; Guy A. Thompson, Eliza- 
bethan Criticism of Poetry, etc. 
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pleasure in that disorderly order. Euen so doe those rough and 
harsh termes enlumine and make more clearly to appeare the 
brightnesse of braue and glorious words. So oftentimes a dischorde 
in Musick maketh a comely concordaunce: so great delight tooke 
the worthy Poete Alceus to behold a blemish in the ioynt of a wel 
shaped body. 


Students of the English Renaissance are familiar with the 
prevalence of the general ideas contained in this passage: the 
parallel between painting and poetry (authorized by Plutarch, 
Horace, and many another) ; the aesthetic value of sharp con- 
trasts in drawing and painting, not only in color but also in 
form, as pointed out by Bacon in the remark, “ There is no 
excellent beauty that hath not some strangeness in the pro- 
portion ”’; and the commonplace that discords in music are the 
effective means of making a concordance of sweet sounds more 
sweet, or, as Spenser puts it, “ Dischord oft in musick makes the 
sweeter lay,” (F. Q. 3. 2. 15). Much of the matter is conven- 
tionally summed up in the following stanza from John Norden’s 
Vicissitudo Rerum (1600) : 

All arts have discord, yet in unitie 

Concording, as in musicke, high and low, 

Long and short, these compose the harmonie. 

The paynter doth by contraries forth show 

By lively hand, what Nature doth bestow, 
By colours, white, blacke, red, and greene and blew: 
These contraries depaynt right Natures hew.* 


But a close reading of E. K.’s statement will raise questions 
which I think cannot be answered by reference to conventional 
sources in classic criticism of rhetoric or poetry. 

My purpose in the present paper is two-fold: First, to em- 
phasize the point that E. K. is dealing with a form of landscape 
painting for which he could have no classical authority; hence 
he is using for illustration a type of picture that he either under- 
stood from his own observation, or had read about in some text- 
book or commentary. Secondly, I wish to show how this 
passage, composed originally for the purpose of making clear 
a point of rhetorical criticism, found its way into technical 

2 Spenser’s Works, 1-volume edition (Oxford, 1916), p. 417. 


3Ed. D. C. Collins, Shakespeare Association Facsimiles (Oxford, 1931), Sig. 
D 8, verso. 
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treatises on the art of painting and was used by certain later 
authors for the specific purpose of establishing principles in 
that art. 

2 


When we consider the terms “rude thickets and craggy 
clifts ”’ and observe E. K. talking of “ naturall rudeness,” we 
find ourselves confronted with a kind of landscape that was 
never contemplated by Cicero or Quintilian. The language 
seems prophetic rather of the rugged romanticism of a Salvator 
Rosa. This kind of parerga is familiar enough, however, in the 
work of the Italians from the beginning of the Renaissance 
onwards. Vasari describes thus a painting of St. Francis, by 
Giotto: 

Saint Francis, standing on the frightful rocks of LaVerna 
finished with extraordinary care: it exhibits a landscape, with many 
trees and precipices, which was a new thing in those times. . . 
Saint Francis . . . is on his knees receiving the stigmata.* 


‘ 


ee 


An interesting “ literary ” painting that has some bearing on 
this discussion is to be found in the early part of Aleman’s 
Life of Guzman de Alfarache, where it is related that two 
painters were once commissioned to paint a horse. The first 
considered it his duty to paint the horse and nothing else. This 
he did to the satisfaction of his patron, was paid, and went his 
way. The other artist painted his horse satisfactorily enough, 
but in the portions of the picture that he was unwilling to leave 


blank he 


drew admirable Land-skips, and other representations of things 
afarre off.... And in the lower part, neerest the ground, he had 
graced his worke with many fine Groves, dainty Flowers, greene 
Meddowes, and craggy Rocks. 


In defending his technique, the painter declares 


In so great and large a piece, a sole single Horse will not shew so 
well. And if for nothing else, yet at least for the delight of the 
Eye, and the gracing of the Square, it not only importeth a Painter, 
but even enforceth him sometimes to compose a Picture of other 
different things, besides the Master piece, that may qualifie it the 
better, and give it the more delicate lustre.° 

* Lives of the Painters (Bohn ed., 1855) 1.100. 

5 The Rogue, or the Life of Guzman de Alfarache. ... Done into English by 
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It is curious that in Aleman’s story this painter gets the worst 
of it; but the principle that he enunciates in this criticism is a 
close parallel to that stated by E. K., and they both reflect 
current critical opinion perhaps the more faithfully since they 
do so incidentally. 

In an English work of a totally different order we find the 
author introducing the same principle quite casually, much in 
the manner and phraseology of E. K. Robert Johnson pub- 
lished his Essaies, or Rather Imperfect Offers in 1601.6 In the 
eleventh essay “ Of Jests ” he writes of jests as “ seasoning ”: 


Herein let us imitate wise painters, who chiefly propose to counter- 
feyt the miniature lesse intentive to the utter ornaments as things 
apt to be varied, as shall best serue for setting forth the principal: 
so the minde must bee accommodated to the present business, and 
iestes (the apparrelling of our speech) vsed as Parentheses, which 
being in bewtifie, and marre not the sense.’ 


It may be of some interest to note the extension of the limits 
of this principle of diversity in Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio 
Medici. In Part I, Section 16, Browne writes, “ There is no 
deformity but in Monstrosity; wherein, notwithstanding, there 
is a kind of Beauty. Nature so ingeniously contriving the 
irregular parts, as they become sometimes more remarkable 
than the principal Fabrick.” * 


James Mabbe Anno 1623. Tudor Translations (London, 1924) 1.40-43. That 
this passage contains food for the romantic imagination is interestingly illustrated 
by the fact that Keats read it with apparent absorption. His markings of his own 
copy are reproduced in Amy Lowell’s John Keats (Boston, 1925). 2.579. 

° Other editions 1607, 1610, 1638. 

* Ed. of 1601, Sig. F 1. (Italics my own.) 

8 Works, ed. Sayle 1. 26-27. 
Two additional instances of the application of the landscape figure to the criticism 
of poetry in the seventeenth century may be cited as analogues: 
Sir William Davenant writes, in the “Preface” to Gondibert (1650), “ And 
surely Poets, whose business should represent the Worlds true image often to our 
view, are not less prudent then Painters, who when they draw Landschaps enter- 
tain not the Eye wholy with even Prospect and a continued Flat, but for variety 
terminate the sight with lofty Hills, whose obscure heads are sometimes in the 
clouds.”"—J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 
1908) 2.3. Thomas Sprat praises Cowley for “Variety and power of Poetical 
Numbers,” as follows, 
‘If [Cowley’s] Verses in some places seem not as soft and flowing as some would 
have them, it was his choice, not his fault. He knew that in diverting mens 
minds there should be the same variety observ’d as in the prospects of their Eyes, 
where a Rock, a Precipice, or a rising Wave is often more delightful than a smooth, 
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The foregoing passages seem to me to suggest a current of 
English thought on the subject of the use of “ natural rudeness ’ 
in the art of painting, and its applicability to literary or aesthe- 
tic criticism. E. K.’s statement is certainly a very early, if not 
a pioneer, declaration of this principle as it applies to land- 
scape. I propose now to show that certain writers of the seven- 
teenth century found E. K.’s words fitted to their purpose, and 
that his statement got into the stream of early criticism of 
painting in England. 


3 


In 1637 Franciscus Junius, the Anglo-Saxon scholar and 
librarian of the Earl of Arundel, published De Pictura Veterum. 
This work was declared by Roland de Fréart to be so valuable 
that it would have rendered unnecessary the writing of his own 
book (Idée de la Perfection de la Peinture, 1662) if the painters 
for whom he wrote had been able to read Latin. The same 
impediment had deprived the Countess of Arundel of enjoying 
the work, so Junius tells us, and she commanded an English 
translation. This Junius performed and published in 1638 as 
The Painting of the Ancients.’ 

In his discussion of “ Disposition” (Book III, Chapter V), 
Junius writes as follows: 


Great masters use sometimes to blaze and to pourtray in most 
excellent pictures, not onely the dainty lineaments of beauty, but 
they use also to shadow round about it rude thickets and craggy 
rockes, that by the horridnesse of such parts there might accrue a 
more excellent grace to the principall: even as a discord in musicke 
maketh now and then a comely concordance: and it falleth out 
very often, that the most curious spectators finde themselves, I 
know not how, singularly delighted with such a disorderly order of 
a counterfeited rudenesse.’° 


even ground or a calm Sea.”—An Account of the Life and Writings of Mr. 
Abraham Cowley (1668), Spingarn, op. cit. 2.129. 

® The Painting of the Ancients, in three Bookes: Declaring by Historicall Obser- 
vations and Examples, The Beginning, Progresse, and Consummation of that most 
Noble Art. And how those ancient Artificers attained to their still so much 
admired Excellencie. Written first in Latine by Franciscus Junius, F.F. And now 
by Him Englished, with some Additions and Alterations. London, Printed by 
Richard Hodgkinsonne; and are to be sold by Daniel Frere, at the signe of the 
Bull in Little-Britain. 1638. 

1 Ibid., p. 317. 
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A comparison of this text with that of E. K. (supra, p. 121) 
will demonstrate a similarity that could hardly be accidental; 
and I believe that proof positive of Junius’ borrowing is to be 
found by comparing two other passages, one being from E. K.’s 
same letter to Harvey, where no mention of painting is made or 
implied, the other from a place in Junius’ treatise, which occurs 
just two pages earlier than the passage already cited. For con- 
venience of comparison, I give the Junius text first, since his 
borrowings from E. K. are scattered: 


What in other works useth to be rude, loose, and scattered, is ever 
in a good and perfect worke, well grounded, finely framed, and 
strongly trussed up together. The whole period and compasse of 
the represented history is so delightsome for the equable round- 
nesse of composition, and so grave for the seemely simplicity of 
handling and framing the matter, that it may bee perceived even 
of the least, liked of the most, understood and judged only of the 
Learned. Which default, when as some endeavor to salve and 
recure in their workes, they patch up the holes with pieces and 
ragges borrowed of other mens inventions, corrupting the whole 
frame of their worke, and making it like unto an ill relished gal- 
lamaufrey or hodge-podge, of several and very much disagreeing 
things. 

Yet can these men finde in their hearts to boast, as if some 
instinct of an elevated spirit had newly ravished them above the 
meannesse of common capacities. But sometimes, being in the 
middest of their bravery, suddenly either for want of matter, or 
skill in ordering the matter, sometimes also for having lost their 
former conceit loosely hanging together, they are very much pained 
and travelled in their remembrance, not knowing which way to 
turne themselves. To let these ragged and raking painters alone, 
[ wil content my selfe to say thus much onely, That a picture is so 
much the worse, how much the better the sence and art of the 
scattered parts might bee if they were well ordered; seeing the neg- 
lects committed in the disposition, are discovered by the light- 
somenesse of the things themselves; and whatsoever doth not hang 
well together, bewrayeth it selfe as well by an inequalitie of colour, 
as by the clefts and gaps appearing in a mis-joyned works. Quintil. 
wit. 9,12 
The reference to Quintilian certainly does not cover the main 
portion of this passage, for close examination will show it to be 
an ingenious patching together of sentences or phrases from 
various parts of E. K.’s letter. Inasmuch as the text of the 
latter is easily accessible, it is needless to reproduce the bor- 


11 Ibid., p. $15. 
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rowed passages in extenso. Hence I print only the parts of the 
Epistle Dedicatory used by Junius in the order that he em- 
ployed them, and refer the reader to the full text of E. K. 


JUNIUS 

What in other works useth to 
be rude, loose, and scattered, is 
ever in a good and _ perfect 
worke, well grounded, finely 
framed, and strongly trussed up 
together. The whole period and 
compasse of the represented his- 
tory is so delightsome for the 
equable roundnesse of composi- 
tion, and so grave for the 
seemely simplicity of handling 
and framing the matter, that it 
may bee perceived even of the 
least, liked of the most, under- 
stood and judged only of the 
Learned. Which default, when 
as some endeavor to salve and 
recure in their workes, they 
patch up the holes with pieces 
and ragges borrowed of other 
mens inventions, corrupting the 
whole frame of their worke, 
and making it like unto an ill 
relished gallamaufrey or hodge- 
podge, of several and very much 
disagreeing things. 

Yet can these men finde in 
their hearts to boast, as if some 
instinct of an elevated spirit had 
newly ravished them above the 
meannesse of common capaci- 
ties. But sometimes, being in 
the middest of their bravery, 
suddenly either for want of 
matter, or skill in ordering the 
matter, sometimes also for hav- 
ing lost their former conceit 
loosely hanging together, they 
are very much pained and 
travelled in their remembrance 
not knowing which way to turne 
themselves. 


E. K. 


For what in most English 
wryters vseth to be loose, and 
as it were vngyrt, in this Au- 
thour is well grounded, finely 
framed, and strong trussed vp 
together . . . the whole Periode 
and compasse of speache so de- 
lightsome for the roundnesse, 
and so graue for the strange- 
nesse .. . as may be perceiued 
of the leaste, vnderstoode of the 
moste, but iudged onely of the 
learned.... 


Which default when 
as some endeauoured to salue 
and recure, they patch vp the 
holes with peces and rags of 
other languages, borrowing here 
of the french, there of the 
Italian. .. . So now they haue 
made our English tongue a gal- 
limaufray or hodge-podge of al 
other speches.... I scorne and 
spue out the rakehellye route 
of our ragged rymers . . . which 
without learning boste .. . as if 
some instinct of Poeticall spirite 
had newly rauished them aboue 
the meanenesse of commen capa- 
citie. And being in the middest 
of all theyr brauery, sodenly 
eyther for want of matter, or of 
ryme, or hauing forgotten theyr 
former conceipt, they seeme to 
be so pained and traueiled in 
theyr remembrance, as it were a 
woman in childebirth or as that 
same Pythia when the traunce 
came vpon her. 
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It is remarkable that in an attitude of contempt for those 
who “ borrow other men’s inventions ” Junius should have him- 
self borrowed so freely, and stranger still that he should have 
been at such pains to compose his statement from widely 
scattered strands of E. K.’s discourse. It must be emphasized 
again that the above citation from the epistle by no means 
follows E. K.’s order of composition. 

Sir William Sanderson, a writer of less repute but probably of 
greater popularity than Junius, published his treatise on paint- 
ing in 1658, under the title of Graphice. In his discussion of 
the “ Disposition of the Parts,” we find that the first two para- 
graphs reproduce E. K.’s familiar words, somewhat weakened 
by a clumsy paraphrase: 


Frame not your Historicall Piece, rude, loose, and scattered, but 
rather, in an equitable roundness of composition; to be perceived 
by each observer; to be liked of the most; but to be judged, only, 
by the learned. Neglects in disposition, are soon discovered. 

Pourtray in your excellent Pieces, not only the dainty Linea- 
ments of Beauty, but shadow round about, rude thickets, rocks; 
and so it yields more grace to the Picture, and sets it out: this 
discord (as in musicke) makes a comely concordance; a disorderly 
order of counterfeit rudeness, pleaseth: so much grace, doe mean 
and ordinary things, receive from a good connezion.*? 


A far greater currency than either Franciscus Junius or 
Sanderson could have afforded it was given to the passage by 
William Salmon, whose well-known Polygraphice went through 
eight editions between 1672 and 1701. In Book 4, Chapter 8, 
Salmon sets forth eleven principles which are said to govern the 
“ Consummation or Perfection of the Art of Painting.” The 
tenth of these principles is the “ Right Ordering and Disposing 
of Things.” This topic is, in turn, broken up into seven sub- 
headings. I give the third, fourth, and fifth of these, which 
contain the material we have met with before, although Salmon 
has larded his text with such elegant terms as “ universal 
analogical composure.” 


12 Graphice, Or, The use of the Pen and Pensil, in Designing, Drawing, and 
Painting; with an exact Discourse of each of them, etc. (London, 1658), pp. 
50-51. Sanderson’s borrowings from other writers are many and various. I have 
discussed elsewhere his debt to Bacon and Sir Henry Wotton. (Studies in Phil- 
ology, 36 [1939]. 227-234). He helped himself freely also to the work of Fran- 
ciscus Junius in a number of other instances. 
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Thirdly, An historical Picture must represent the series of the his- 
tory, which although the Picture be silent, yet that the connexion 
might (as it were) speak, putting the principal figures in the prin- 
cipal places. Fourthly, The parts must be connected easily rolling 
on, gently flowing or following one another, hand in hand, seeming 
both to hold and be upheld, free from all abruption, well grounded, 
finely framed, and strongly tyed up together; that the whole may 
be delightsome in its equality, grave for its universal analogical 
composure. Fifthly, That most excellent pieces (if the history will 
suffer it) be shadowed about with rude thickets, and craggy rocks, 
that by the horridness of such things, there may accrew a more 
excellent grace to the principal; (just as discords in Musick make 
sometimes concords) from whence results a singular delight.'* 


In presenting this material I have endeavored to make it 
clear that Franciscus Junius found E. K.’s epistle useful because 
of its statement of certain aesthetic principles that were easily 
adaptable to formal criticism of painting; and that Junius was 
followed by other writers, such as Sanderson and Salmon, who 
passed along E. K.’s remarks on “ exquisite pictures” to the 
threshold of the eighteenth century. 

I have discovered no specific source for E. K.’s words, but it 
would not be surprising if a source should come to light; for I 
strongly suspect that somewhere in his reading of Renaissance 
critical doctrine he came across the pronouncement that he was 
later to find useful, and which, in turn, got swept into channels 
that E. K. could scarcely have dreamed of when he set out to 
introduce the New Poete in 1579. 


Newcomb College 
Tulane University 


13 Polygraphice: or The Arts of Drawing, Engraving, Etching, Limning, Painting, 
etc., 5th edition (London, 1681), pp. 260-261. 








SOME PROBLEMS OF DRYDEN’S MISCELLANY 
By Ricuarp C. Boys 


In 1684 the rising young bookseller, Jacob Tonson, added 
another feather to his cap by publishing Miscellany Poems, 
which came to be known as Dryden’s or Tonson’s Miscellany 
and enjoyed popular approval until 1727. In all there were six 
parts to the anthology in the forty-three years of its existence. 
Constantly re-issued it proved to be the most successful of the 
early eighteenth-century collections, with the possible exception 
of Poems on Affairs of State." One manifestation of the vogue 
of Dryden’s Miscellany is the large number of imitators it had. 
It is not too much to say that it set the fashion for one kind 
of collection, which may arbitrarily be called the general mis- 
cellany,’ a type revived by the Augustans and destined to be- 
come important in the eighteenth century. Dr. Earl Wasser- 
man has pointed out * how even the title of the Dryden was 
imitated in such works as Miscellany Poems and Translations 
by Oxford Hands (1685) and Miscellany, Being a Collection of 
Poems (1685). That these books were probably drawing their 
titles from Dryden’s collection can hardly be denied, since they 
appear suspiciously soon after 1684. But too much stress should 
not be placed on this fact. For in the first place, although the 
word ‘ miscellany * was frequently used there was in many cases 
no attempt to treat the same subject-matter. Also, some books, 


1 This important miscellany, until the last few years neglected by scholars, went 
through at least fifteen editions or issues in nineteen years, while the Dryden ap- 
peared in twenty-seven volumes from 1684 to 1727. Bibliographical complexities of 
both anthologies are great. Of the Dryden the best accounts are those by Professor 
Arthur Case (Bibliography of English Poetical Miscellanies 1521-1750, Biblio- 
graphical Society, Oxford, 1935, pp. 115-23), Mr. Hugh MacDonald (John Dryden, 
a Bibliography, Oxford, 1939, pp. 67-78), and Professor Raymond D. Havens 
(PMLA 44 [1929]. 502). Professor Case has also done much to untangle the snarl 
of Poems on Affairs of State (Bibliography, pp. 147-53), while Mr. James Osborn 
and Dr. Arthur Mizener, at Yale, have made extensive inquiries along the same 
lines. The latest, and perhaps fullest treatment in print, is Mr. Hugh MacDonald’s 
in the Dryden bibliography (pp. 316-22). 

2 A general miscellany, unlike many anthologies, contains poems of a heterogeneous 
nature. In contrast there were miscellanies, to mention a few, devoted entirely to 
religious poems, to songs, and to political verse. 


8“ Pre-Restoration Poetry in Dryden’s Miscellany,” in MLN 52 (1937). 548. 
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such as Wycherly’s Miscellany Poems (1704), were not mis- 
cellanies as we think of them, being by one poet only.* Further- 
more, why was it that only the title of Part 1 of the Dryden 
was copied if all parts of the collection were being imitated? ° 
The answer, no doubt, is a simple one; the word ‘ miscellany,’ 
in some combination or other, offered a title which covered a 
variety of needs. Dryden’s Miscellany merely reminded other 
writers and booksellers of the existence of a convenient term. 
To be sure, as the seed from which many early eighteenth-cen- 
tury collections sprang, the Dryden is of considerable impor- 
tance, but its place is apt to be overestimated. It is certainly 
going too far to say, as one writer does, that “ thereafter the 
majority of the collections took a more serious and literary 
turn.” *® One need only glance through Professor Case’s bibli- 
ography to see that anthologies of songs (without music) , mis- 
cellanies from the spas, translations of amatory verse, gay, 
bawdy political poems, and courtesy-books kept light and often 
frivolous verse very much alive. 

A veil of obscurity surrounds the editing and publishing of 
Dryden’s Miscellany. That Dryden had a hand in the venture 
there is no doubt,’ but just how much he did is a mystery; Mr. 
MacDonald believes that he was merely an occasional adviser, 
not the actual selector.* Still other questions arise. Who, we 
might ask, carried on after Dryden’s death in 1700, until the 
completion of the first series, in 1709? Did the same man edit 
the 1716 edition and the one in 1727? Although practically 
nothing is known about these matters Mr. MacDonald has per- 
haps pointed the way to a partial solution. He states: 

In a catalogue of Books Printed for FE. Curll, At Pope’s-Head, 1735 
(B.M. 13457 2) is the following entry: ‘The Original Genuine 
Edition of Miscellany Poems and Translations. Begun by Mr. 





* Professor Case’s arbitrary definition of a miscellany as a book containing poems 
by three or more authors (Bibliography, p. v) is an adequate one. 

° Tonson used several titles in his miscellany. Part 1 was called Miscellany Poems, 
Part 2 Sylvae, Part 3 Examen Poeticum, Part 4 The Annual Miscellany, and Parts 
5 and 6 Poetical Miscellanies. The 1716 collected edition was called Miscellany 
Poems, and that title was retained in 1727. 

® Earl Wasserman, in MLN 52 (1937). 548. 

7 A good, brief summary of the evidence concerning Dryden’s share in the editing 
is given by Mr. Hugh MacDonald in his bibliography (p. 67). 

® Ibid., p. 67. 


4 
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Dryden, in the year 1684, and continued by Mr. Rowe to 1709, 
concluding with Mr. Pope’s Pastorals. In six volumes. Price a 
guinea. N.B. All the late Editions are castrated.’ ® 


If more evidence could be turned up to prove Rowe’s share in 
the undertaking one of the important problems connected with 
Dryden’s Miscellany would be cleared up. 

The 1716 edition presents one puzzle which has received 
some attention from scholars. There certain changes are made 
which clearly set it off from the earlier volumes, namely, the 
inclusion of a considerable body of poems not found in the 
parts put out from 1702 to 1709. Of these about one hundred 
were from the pre-Restoration period and are striking because 
they show an interest in the earlier poetry unusual for the early 
eighteenth century.’? That Cowley and Waller should be well 
represented in 1716 is not surprising, since they were among the 
most popular poets in the miscellanies of the time, but the 
picture we have of the period does not generally include Donne, 
Jonson, Drayton, Carew, and Wither, nor Milton’s minor 
poems. In addition to poems written by acknowledged Renais- 
sance writers there was a fair number of anonymous poems and 
ballads. Why then, the question arises, in an age generally con- 
sidered to be out of touch with these poems and poets should 
such a body of verse appear? Professor Havens states that 
“apparently there is but one answer: the new selections were 
expected to increase the attractiveness and hence the sales of 
the work.” ™ 


Dr. Wasserman carries the conjecture still further: 


No longer under Dryden’s restraint and, although he ['Tonson] 
continued to use Dryden’s name on the title-page, no longer able to 
attract strongly the fashionable groups through the use of it sixteen 
years after the editor’s death, he seems to have planned, therefore, 
to make the contents more popular and thereby widen their 
appeal.?? 


To Dr. Wasserman’s suggestion might be added the fact that 
we should expect Tonson to make a bid for popular favor in the 


° Ihid., p. 324. 

1° The significance of these poems was first pointed out by Professor Raymond D. 
Havens, in “Changing Taste in the Eighteenth Century,” in PMLA 44 (1929). 
506-12. 

11 Tbid., p. 508. 12 MLN 52 (1937). 548. 
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field of the miscellany for he, more than any bookseller of his 
time, had a finger on the public pulse. It was Tonson, for 
instance, who helped popularize Milton and who, by publishing 
Rowe’s edition did much to establish Shakespeare’s fame among 
the general reading public. To these suggestions I shall add 
below another possibility which fits nicely into the pattern. 
But before going on I should like to consider the matter of 
Tonson’s success in going to the past for new material. Did 
these pre-Restoration poems, in a word, win for their publisher 
the approval of the readers? 

It is difficult te discover with any degree of certainty the 
popularity of these hundred poems. Dr. Wasserman is of the 
opinion that they were well received,’* but Professor Havens 
holds the opposite view.’* From the evidence we have it seems 
likely that this group of poems added to the 1716 edition met 
with a cool reception. One of the best proofs of this fact was the 
scantiness of reprinting in other collections of the time; since 
copyright was not yet well established, piracy was common and 
popular poems were widely reprinted in other miscellanies."* 
Some of the earlier poems that were in the 1716 Dryden did 
appear from time to time in anthologies during the first half of 
the century. They are given below: 


Ask me no more where Jove bestows (Thomas Carew) 
Hive, 1st and 2nd eds., Volume 1, 1724. 


18 Ibid., p. 555. * PMLA 44 (1929). 512. 

*® For instance, Roscommon’s “ Paraphrase on the 148th Psalm” (O azure vaults! 
O crystal sky) appeared in the following collections at least: Collection of Poems: 
Viz. The Temple of Death (1701, 1702, and 1716), Collection of Divine Hymns 
and Poems (1719), Examen Poeticum |Dryden’s Miscellany, Part 3] (1706), The 
Miscellaneous Works of ... Rochester and Roscommon (i709), Poems by the 
Earl of Roscommon (1717), Miscellanea Sacra (1707), and The Virgin Muse (1717, 
1722). Similarly, other poems were used freely by different publishers. Some of 
these, with the number of times they appeared in different volumes before 1725 are: 
Roscommon’s “ Horace, Book 1, Ode 22” (10), the Earl of Mulgrave’s “ Essay on 
Poetry ” (9), “Chevy Chase” (8), John Philips’s “ The Splendid Shilling” (8), 
Swift’s “ Baucis and Philemon” (8), Pope’s “ To the Ingenious Mr. Moore” (7), 
Gay’s “ Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Book 6” (6), Sedley’s “ Thirsis and Strephon ” (6), 
Dorset’s “ To all ye ladies now at land” (6), Waller’s “ Upon the Late Storm” (6), 
Addison’s “A Letter from Italy” (6), and Sedley’s “Constancy” (6). These 
figures are based on a study of 190 volumes of miscellanies and about half of the 
poems printed more than five times are given here. The vogue of chose pieces given 
above shows that up to 1725, at least, “ Restoration ” verse held an important posi- 
tion in literature of the time. 
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Beauty and love once fell at odds \ Sha’ 
Syren, 1735, 1737, 1739; Complete Collection of Old and New . 
Scotch Songs, No. 1 of Volume 4, 1736; Linnet, 1749. | 

Dear Dorinda weep no more | 
Hive, Volume 2, 1724. } Aa 

Did you not once, Lucinda, vow (A Pastoral Vow) san 
Choice, Volume 8, 1733; Syren, 1735, 1737, 1739; Complete Sir] 
Collection of Old and New English and Scotch Songs, No. 1 ” 
of Volume 4, 1736; Linnet, 1749. — 

Farewell, my mistress, I'll be gone . 
Syren, 1735; Complete Collection of Old and New English 
and Scotch Songs, No. 2 of Volume 4, 1736. } Two 

Hark, My Flora, love doth call us (Love’s Courtship, by ne 

William Cartwright) | 
Hive, Volume 3, 1725. ) 

How severe is forgetful old age (Song of Hey Ho) Whe 
Hive, Volume 2, 1st ed., 1724; Volume 2, 3rd ed., 1727; ) 
Volume 2, 4th ed., 1733. : 

If wealth a man could keep alive (Alexander Brome) With 
Syren, 1735, 1737, 1739; Thrush, 1749. 

In Lancashire, where I was born (The Lancashire Song) Ye p 
Choice, Volume 3, 1733; Syren, 1735, 1737, 1739. 

I sighed and I writ f ; 
Hive, Volume 2, 1724. 

I tell thee, Dick, where I have been (Ballad on a Wedding, by Ao 

Sir John Suckling) =>’ 
Collection of Old Ballads, Volume 2, 1723; Volume 2, 2nd ed., 
1726. It is tru 

Kind gentlemen will you be patient awhile (An Old Ballad of should 

Bold Robin Hood) comple 
Collection of Old Ballads [Volume 1], 1723; [Volume 1], | — 
Qnd ed., 1723. periodic 

Let Jug in smiles be ever seen in the | 

Thrush, 1749. from su 
A maiden of late (The Maiden’s Longing) | should 


Choice, Volume 3, 1733; Syren, 1735, 1737, 1739; Linnet, 1749. 


4 o0eMs 
My name is honest Harry (Harry and Moll) I de 


Hive, 1st ed., Volume 2, 1724; 3rd ed., Volume 2, 1727; 4th Further 
ed., Volume 2, 1733; Choice, Volume 1, 1729 and 1733-7; 1750, ai 
Syren, 1735, 1737, 1739; Cupid, 1736, 1737, 1739; Collection | den’s M 


of Diverting Songs, c. 1739; Thrush, 1749. its force 
No more shall meads be decked with flowers (Thomas Carew) 
Choice, Volume 2, 1733; Thrush, 1749. 
Now God alone that made all things [In some cases printed 
as Now God above... . 
Triumphs of Bacchus, 1729; Collection of Bacchanalian 
Songs, 1729; Choice, Volume 2, 1733; Syren, 1735, 1737, 
1739; Collection of Diverting Songs, c.1739; Thrush, 1749. 
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Shall I wasting in despair (George Wither) 
Hive, Volume 3, 1729 and c.1733; Tea-Table Miscellany, 
Dublin, 1729; also 1733, 1740, and 1750; Nightingale, 1738 
and 1742; Robin, 1749. 
A silly shepherd wooed but wist not 
Syren, 1735, 1737, 1739; Linnet, 1749. 
Sir Eglamore, that valiant knight (Sir Eglamore) 
Lark, 1740, and two issues in 1742. 
Songs of sonnets and rustical rondelays (Hunting the Hare) 
Collection of Old Ballads, Volume 3, 1725, also Volume 3, 
1738. 
Two noble dukes of great renown (Song of the Banishment of 
two Dukes) 
Collection of Old Ballads, Volume 1, 1723, also Volume 1, 
Qnd ed., 1723. 
When Orpheus sweetly did complain 
Choice, Volume 3, 1733; Syren, 1735, 1737, 1739; Linnet, 
1749. 
With an old song made by an ancient pate (The Old Courtier) 
Syren, 1735, 1737, 1739; Robin, 1749. 
Ye pretty birds that sit and sing (Thomas Heywood) 
Choice, Volume 3, 1733; Vocal Miscellany, Volume 2, 1734 
and 1738; Nightingale, 1738 and 1742 (two issues of latter) ; 
Collection of Diverting Songs, c.1739; Robin, 1749. 
A young man lately in our town (The Hobgoblin) 
Nightingale, 1738.° 
It is true that the printing of these poems in various miscellanies 
should not be taken as conclusive proof of their popularity; a 
complete picture would include a study of commonplace-books, 
periodicals, editions of ballads and works of Renaissance poets 
in the period, and song books. We can, however, learn much 
from such a compilation as that given above. To begin with it 
should be noticed that only about one fourth of the hundred 
poems under consideration were reprinted in other collections. 
Furthermore, most of them reappeared, if they did at all before 
1750, after 1723, which leads us to the conclusion that if Dry- 
den’s Miscellany were responsible for the revival of the poems, 
its force was felt at least seven years late. We cannot be sure, 
in fact, that the 1716 Dryden should be given any credit for 
what vogue there was of the poems. It seems more likely that 
it introduced the pieces to a reading public which was not yet 
ready for them. Also, after 1723 there was a burst of antholo- 


*°T am grateful to Mr. W. N. H. Harding, of Chicago, for most of this list. 
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gies, such as the Collection of Old Ballads and the Hive which 
were devoted primarily to songs and ballads. The constant re- 
issuing of these miscellanies after 1723 shows that readers were 
then bestowing full favour upon that kind of verse. What is 
more likely than that the 1727 Dryden’s Miscellany also partly 
owed its appearance to this same fashion? It would not be 
right to rob Tonson of the credit often given him for assisting in 
the ballad revival, but he should be remembered more as the 
man who sowed than as the reaper. In other words he probably 
failed in his own attempt to popularize the ballad, but in doing 
so he did bring the form to the attention of the reading public, 
thus paving the way for more successful ventures. 

Although the hundred older poems selected for the 1716 edi- 
tion are striking, they should be seen in the proper perspective. 
In quantity they were small, making up but one third of the 
poems added in 1716, and but 12% of the whole Miscellany 
(Parts 1-6). Furthermore this intriguing list of poems is apt to 
obscure another fact about the 1716 Dryden, namely, that two 
thirds of the additional verses were still the usual thing found in 
the earlier volumes. And for about forty of the remaining 
poems the editor went back to the first editions of the Miscel- 
lany. In other words, even if the shrewd Jacob were making a 
bid for a new audience, he was not forgetting the old. 

Another reason which may have caused Tonson to search 
about for fresh material '* was rivalry with a business com- 
petitor, Bernard Lintot. It is common practice to picture this 
struggle as a battle of Titans,* but to do so is wrong. For in 
this war, if it may be called one, genial Jacob was far out of 
Lintot’s class in every way. The former was a man of some im- 
portance, having come a long way since he opened shop at the 
Judge’s Head, in Chancery Lane, in 1678. Beginning with such 
writers as Otway and Nahum Tate, Tonson cast about for 
bigger game and succeeded, in 1679, in getting a share of Dry- 
den’s Troilus and Cressida. This began a long and profitable 

17 Dr. Wasserman has shown convincingly (MLN 52 [1937]. 545-55) that Tonson 
made extensive use of seventeenth-century drolleries, commonplace-books, and mis- 
cellanies in collecting this host of pre-Restoration poems. 

18See, for example, the following: Henry Curwen, A History of Booksellers 
(London, 1873, p. 32) and Frank Mumby, Publishing and Bookselling (London, 
1930, p. 182). 
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connection with the Poet Laureate. A second jewel was added 
to his crown in 1683, when he bought a half share in Paradise 
Lost, the work which was to be his most profitable venture. 
Not long after Dryden’s death in 1700 Tonson began to glitter 
socially as well as in his profession. To his position of secretary 
of the famous Kit-Cat Club, where he associated with such 
eminent men as Steele, Addison, Congreve, Sir Samuel Garth, 
and Sir John Vanbrugh, Tonson owed much of his prominence. 
After he bought the mansion of Barn Elms, near Barnes, Ton- 
son became a sort of summer host for the Club. It was there 
that Sir Godfrey Kneller’s portraits were hung, to insure the 
transmission of Jacob’s name to posterity if there were any 
danger of its being forgotten.*® 

Lintot’s life lacked the color of his competitor’s. He did not 
begin business until shortly after 1698, when Tonson was al- 
ready established as a man of some consequence. The younger 
man’s early progress in the publishing field was steady but not 
distinguished. A miscellany, Examen Miscellaneum (1702), 
was his first work of any importance—after this came Lady 
Chudleigh’s Poems on Several Occasions (1703). He also had 
part shares in Colley Cibber’s Love’s Last Shift (1701) and 
John Dennis’s Liberty Asserted (1704); in 1705 he bought all 
of the latter writer’s Appius and Virginia. Lintot completed his 
first decade as a bookseller with the publication of another mis- 
cellany, edited by Elijah Fenton, Oxford and Cambridge Mis- 
cellany Poems (1708). During this period Lintot became the 
publisher for such writers as Gay, Farquhar, Fenton, and Par- 
nell and his shop achieved the reputation of being a lounging 
place for men of letters.*° By 1708, then, we find him well on 
his way toward becoming a successful bookseller, but by no 
means capable of pushing Tonson from his pinnacle; nor did 
he ever do this. 

What, then, is the reason for the popular misconception of 
the rivalry between the two booksellers? In part the answer 
lies in contemporary writings, especially pieces by Gay and 
Pope. The first, Gay’s poem “On a Miscellany of Poems to 

2° Frank Mumby, Publishing and Bookselling, pp. 151-2, 175-6. 


®° William Roberts, The Earlier History of English Bookselling (London, 1889), 
pp. 189-190. 
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Bernard Lintot,” was printed in Miscellaneous Poems and \ 
Translations (1712), sometimes called Lintot’s Miscellany. | 
There the poet says to Lintot: 





Woulds’t thou for miscellanies raise thy fame; 
And bravely rival Jacob’s [Tonson] mighty name, Pope : 
Let all the muses in the piece conspire, knowr 
The lyrick bard must strike th’ harmonious lyre. “thet 
And he concludes the poem with the following lines: been ¢ 
From these successful bards collect thy strains, | betwe 
And praise with profit shall reward thy pains: to Tor 
Then, while calves-leather binding bears the sway, In sor 
And sheep-skin to its sleeker gloss gives way; follow; 
While neat old Elzevir is reckon’d better 
Than Pirate Hill’s brown sheets, and scurvy letter; I [Pop 
While print admirers careful Aldus chuse he got 
Before John Morphew, or the weekly news: disapp 
So long shall live thy praise in books of fame, at the 
And Tonson yield to Lintott’s lofty name.*! shilling 
. Ne — . : though 
In much the same vein Pope adds his bit to Gay’s praise. His sn Ta 
“ Verses Designed to be Prefixed to Mr. Lintott’s Miscellany ” going | 
was printed along with Gay’s poem as further proof of the Horace 
undertaking’s importance: engage 
Some Colinaeus praise, some Bleau, A littl 
Others account them but so so; 
Some Stephens to the rest prefer, Now d 
And some esteem old Elzevir: how ys 
Others with Aldus would besot us; If I sh 
I, for my part, admire Lintottus. Speake 
Those printed unknown tongues, ‘tis said, go on \ 
Which some can’t construe, most can’t read; old Jac 
What Lintott offers to your hand, 
Even R may understand: In ano 
They print their names in letters small, with I 
But Lintorr stands in Capital; against 
Author and he with equal grace Said Is 
. a | cied hi 
Appear, and stare you in the face. 
Oft in an Aldus or a Plantin, that he 
A page is blotted, or leaf wanting; ment v 
Of Lintott’s books this can’t be said, by Po 
- All fair, and not so much as read. his pre 
*1 It should be noted that while Gay is commenting on the publishing business in 22 Text 
general he works up to Tonson, the leading figure, which also serves to single out 23 Pop 
€ 


Tonson as Lintot’s special ‘ rival.’ 
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Their books are useful but to few, 

A scholar, or a wit or two: 

Lintott’s for general use are fit, 

For some folks read, but all folks sh-t.?? 


Pope adds more fuel to what has been called a fire in his well 
known letter to Burlington,” in which he talks about Lintot as 
“ the redoubtable rival of Mr. Tonson.” The letter has at times 
been accepted in all seriousness as evidence of bitter friction 
between the two booksellers. Throughout there are references 
to Tonson which show that he was very much on Lintot’s mind. 
In some of them Lintot seems, at best, irritated, as in the 
following: 

I [Pope] asked him [Lintot] where he got his horse? He answered 
he got it of his publisher: “ For that rogue my printer (said he) 
disappointed me: I hoped to put him in good humour by a treat 
at the tavern, of a brown fricassee of rabbits, which cost two 
shillings, with two quarts of wine, besides my conversation. I 
thought myself cocksure of his horse, which he readily promised 
me, but said that Mr. Tonson had just such another design of 
going to Cambridge, expecting there the copy of a new kind of 
Horace from Dr. [ Bentley], and if Mr. Tonson went, he was pre- 
engaged to attend him, being to have the printing of the said copy. 


A little later Pope reports Lintot as saying: 


Now damn them! what if they should put it into the newspaper, 
how you and I went together to Oxford? what would I care? 
If I should go down into Sussex, they would say I was gone to the 
Speaker. But what of that? If my son were but big enough to 
go on with the business, by G-d I would keep as good company as 


old Jacob. 


In another place in the letter Lintot states that he bargained 
with Dr. Sewel “for a new version of Lucretius to publish 
against Tonson’s.” From this letter it is clear that Lintot fan- 
cied himself a worthy opponent for the great Jacob, or at least 
that he had hopes of becoming one. But from the tone of amuse- 
ment which runs through Pope’s and Gay’s poems and the letter 
by Pope it seems fairly clear that Lintot’s friends did not take 
his pretensions too seriously, that they were, in fact, poking fun 


*2 Text of the fourth edition of Lintot’s Miscellany (1722). 
°° Pope, Works, ed. Elwin-Courthope, 10. 205-10. 
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at him. Apparently Lintot considered Pope’s “ Verses” and 
Gay’s piece complimentary, although to us it seems that he was 
blind indeed to let the dubious praise be printed. 

It will be shown later how Lintot did compete with Tonson 
in the realm of the miscellany. Also, when Tonson published 
Rowe’s edition of Shakespeare (1709), the younger bookseller 
followed suit with a two-volume edition of the Bard’s poems. 
Like Tonson, Lintot enjoyed a certain financial prosperity, and 
as Tonson set himself up as a country squire at Barn Elms so 
did Lintot aspire to a higher social plane. John Nichols reports 
a statement supposedly made by Humphrey Wanley, the custo- 
dian of the Earl of Oxford’s heraldic manuscripts: 

Jan. 31, 1725-6. Young Mr. Lintot, the bookseller, came enquiring 
after arms, as belonging to his father, mother and other relations, 


who now, it seems, want to turn gentle folks. I could find none of 
their names.”® ; 


But if Lintot were not the equal of Tonson professionally or 
socially, his position should not be underestimated. He made a 
good thing of his business and won the acquaintance, if not the 
respect, of many men of letters. After 1708, where we left his 
career, Lintot continued to prosper and occasionally his path 
crossed Tonson’s or that of Tonson’s successor. These skir- 
mishes are apt to be misinterpreted; if isolated, they may be 
used to build up a case justifying the intensity of the rivalry. 
It should, however, be remembered that much of this competi- 
tion was in the normal line of business and that their individual 
interests frequently conflicted with those of other booksellers as 
well.°°. Nor should it be supposed that the professional duels 
between the men resulted in bitter personal enmity. For on 


*4 Pope’s and Gay’s pieces were included in his Miscellany up to 1727, in which 
edition they were omitted. 

*° Quoted by William Roberts, The Early History, p. 210. 

2° Edmund Curll, for instance, was a thorn in practically everyone’s side. And in 
the field of the miscellany alone there were countless squabbles. Typical of these 
was the trouble over the Odes and Satyrs of Horace (1717). The Preface to Ton- 
son’s edition makes the following statement: “It is thought not improper to inform 
the Reader, that there having been lately published an Edition of this Book by A. 
Bell, T. Varnum, J. Osborne, J. Browne, and J. Baker, Persons who have no Right 
to the Printing thereof, the Copies therein being near all taken from the Miscellany 
Poems published by Mr. Dryden, and printed by Jacob Tonson: Therefore the said 
Proprietor, in Justice to himself, hath Published this Edition. . . .” 
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several ventures, such as the publishing of Steele’s Conscious 
Lovers (1722) , and on a Government printing job, the house of 
Tonson worked hand in hand with Lintot. 

The clashes between Lintot and Tonson in their business were 
fairly numerous and need not be taken up exhaustively here; a 
few instances will be sufficient. Pope was the cause of the first 
fall, which was won by Lintot. The story of how Tonson made 
himself the patron of the young poet and published his first 
pieces in the 1709 Dryden Miscellany has been described by 
Professor Sherburn.** Tonson gave further encouragement to 
Pope by including his “Sappho to Phaon” and some other 
pieces in his miscellany, Ovid’s Epistles, published in 1712. 
Lintot’s first great triumph came when he secured several of 
Pope’s poems, including the first two cantos of “ The Rape of 
the Lock,” for his own anthology, Miscellaneous Poems and 
Translations, which also appeared in 1712.°° Pope likewise 
figured in the second friction, which arose over the publication 
of John Dennis’s Remarks Upon the Tragedy of Cato (1713). 
The story is not without humour. The great success of Addi- 
son’s Cato, which infuriated Dennis, gave Pope a chance to even 
up an old score going back to Dennis’s attack on the Essay on 
Criticism. For Dennis’s part he was only too willing to lash out 
at Addison, because of his own harsh treatment in the Tatler 
and Spectator. So Pope, it is suspected, may have egged Dennis 
on to a sure destruction which would follow an attack on such 
a popular play as Cato. Lintot published the Remarks,” and 
his act may possibly be explained in part at least, apart from 
any financial profit, by the desire to get in a dig at 'Tonson, 
who published Addison’s play. 

Pope again took the center of the field in the furor created by 
the publication of the Iliad. This quarrel, traced in detail by 
Professor Sherburn,*® may be stated briefly. On March 23, 
1714, Pope signed an agreement with Lintot to translate the 

*7 George Sherburn, The Early Career of Alexander Pope (Oxford, 1934), pp. 
51-2, 85-6. 

*8 His achievement is somewhat lessened by the fact that Pope had already taken 
his Essay on Criticism to another bookseller, William Lewis. 

*° George Sherburn, The Early Career, pp. 104-5. Professor Edward N. Hooker, 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, was kind enough to send me Dennis 
material relating to this quarrel. 

8° Early Career, pp. 129-40. 
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Iliad. Eight days later Thomas Tickell made a similar arrange- 
ment with Tonson. Since neither poet wanted to be the first in 
the field, fearing what the other might do, there followed an 
amusing period of one trying to lure the other out into the open. 
On June 6 Pope released Volume One, which was followed two 
days later by Tickell’s. 

The clashes between Tonson and Lintot in the field of the 
miscellany are much more obscure, although not, I believe, un- 
important. It was pointed out earlier that Dryden’s Miscellany 
(published by Tonson) certainly enjoyed great popularity up 
to 1709. There were countless imitators, among them Lintot, 
whose Oxford and Cambridge Miscellany Poems (1708) was 
of the type brought into fashion by the Dryden. It was not 
until 1712, however, that Lintot seriously entered the field. 
That Lintot himself, at least, considered his Miscellaneous 
Poems and Translations a strong competitor to Tonson’s col- 
lection can be inferred from Gay’s poem, quoted above. And 
certainly the time was ripe for such a venture, since no volume 
of Dryden’s Miscellany had appeared for three years. It may 
have been because of Lintot’s new collection, which had a 
second edition in 1714, that Tonson issued Poetical Miscellanies 
(Steele’s Miscellany) about the same time. It, too, was a 
general miscellany, as Lintot’s was. Or possibly Tonson’s ap- 
peared first, in 1714, thus drawing fire from Lintot, who then 
issued a second edition. In 1716 there came out the first col- 
lected edition of Dryden’s Miscellany, in six volumes. Certainly 
it is likely that one factor which may have influenced Tonson 
to bring out the biggest miscellany yet seen in England was 
pressure from other publishers who were invading the field, 
especially Lintot. The latter replied with Poems on Several 
Occasions (1717), which Mr. Norman Ault has recently edited 
as Pope’s Own Miscellany. Then three years later Lintot put 
out a third edition of Miscellaneous Poems and Translations. 
About that time old Jacob Tonson retired and his nephew, gen- 
erally called Jacob II, took over the business. For six years the 
Tonson camp was silent in this particular contest, while Lintot 
issued a fourth edition of his miscellany in 1722. 

1727 found a renewal of hostilities, between Jacob II and 
Lintot; in that year there appeared the second collected edition 
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of Dryden’s Miscellany and the fifth edition of Lintot’s.** The 
simultaneous publication of these two works could hardly have 
been accidental. Most significant of all is the fact that Lintot, 
after fifteen years, changed the title of his anthology from Mis- 
cellaneous Poems and Translations to Miscellany Poems, the 
title used by the Tonsons both in 1716 and again in 1727. 
Which of the collections appeared first in 1727 is not known— 
nor does it matter a great deal—but it is probable that Lintot 
struck out first and that young Tonson replied with what he 
would consider an “ authentic ” edition. At any rate it looks 
suspiciously as if Lintot were trying to capitalize on a Tonson 
title. Probably neither collection enjoyed notable success in 
1727; it was the last appearance of the Dryden, while Lintot’s 
Miscellany gave a last gasp in 1732 and then died. Shortly 
after the 1727 edition of his Miscellany came out Lintot retired, 
as his ‘ rival,’ Old Jacob Tonson, had seven years before. With 
his passing into private life, where he could “ keep as good com- 
pany as old Jacob,” Lintot marked the end of an important era 
in English publishing. For Tonson and his emulator, Lintot, 
had firmly established their profession as an honorable one, 
worthy of being handed on to Dodsley for still more distinction. 


University of Michigan 


51 For a discussion of the 1727 Dryden see Professor Havens’s article (PMLA 44 
[1929]. 501-18). Lintot’s Miscellany for that year, although substantially the same 
as the 1722 edition, contains one change of some interest. Since the first appearance 
of his collection in 1712 he played up Pope’s contribution but in 1727 he emphasized 
it still more. Several of Pope’s pieces were added, including “ The Temple of Fame ” 
and “ The Epistle to Martha Blount, on her Birthday.” Still more striking are the 
poems lauding Pope written by Wycherly, Buckingham, the Countess of Winchilsea, 
Parnell, Fr. Knapp, Elijah Fenton, Christopher Pitt, Abel Evans, Simon Harcourt, 
and William Broome. There are two unsigned pieces. By devoting practically all 
of Volume 1 to Pope, Lintot was no doubt once more hitching his wagon to Pope’s 
star. 








A FINDING-LIST OF ENGLISH POETICAL MISCEL- 
LANIES 1700-48 IN SELECTED AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES 


By Ricnarp C. Boys 


Since the appearance of Professor Arthur E. Case’s Bibli- 
ography of English Poetical Miscellanies 1521-1750* the field 
of the English miscellany has been tilled by scholars more than 
ever before. The following list attempts to clear still another 
piece of ground, which, though small, may be of some use to 
students of this important branch of English literature. In a 
sense it carries on a work begun by Professor Case, who included 
in his bibliography a finding-list covering a few American 
libraries, notably Yale and Harvard. 

The compiling of the present short-title list has revealed how 
much wealth the United States has in this direction; it far ex- 
ceeds any estimate which might have been made heretofor. 
Of approximately 550 volumes in the period 1700-48 listed by 
Case, for instance, all but about forty have been located in this 
country, in public libraries, in university libraries, in privately 
endowed libraries, and in one private collection. Mr. W. N. H. 
Harding, of Chicago, who has kindly given much assistance in 
preparing this list, has probably the finest lot of poetical miscel- 
lanies in the United States. 

Not only has the finding-list been confined to America * but 
it has also been restricted to a comparatively small number of 
libraries. In general the method has been to include fourteen 
outstanding collections, with some attempt at geographical dis- 
tribution: Harvard, Boston Public Library, Yale, New York 
Public Library, Columbia, Library of Congress, Folger Shake- 
speare Library, University of Chicago, Newberry Library (Chi- 
cago) , University of Texas, the William Andrews Clark Library 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, the Henry E. 
Huntington Library, University of California (Berkeley) , and 
the private collection of Mr. W. N. H. Harding. These libraries 


1 Bibliographical Society, Oxford, 1935. 
2 Professor Case, in his bibliography, has done considerable work in locating 
volumes in English libraries. 
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were examined for miscellanies, in most cases, by the compiler 
and then re-checked by a second person, although the four in 
the Far West were checked but once. In addition to the above 
there have been included a number of other libraries, which 
either did not own enough volumes to warrant a systematic 
search (such as The Johns Hopkins University, the Peabody 
Library, Baltimore, and the University of Michigan) , or whose 
anthologies were come upon accidentally. Of the latter, most 
were found in the Union Catalogue. In a few cases, when books 
could not be located anywhere else the compiler’s own copies 
were recorded. 

The list has, in general, been based on Professor Case’s 
bibliography, although it differs slightly in method; the items 
here are arranged chronologically according to the date of the 
first volume of each miscellany to appear after 1699. A few 
books not in Case have been added in their proper places.* 
Furthermore, only volumes located in the United States are 
given, so the list should not be considered a complete bibli- 
ography. In fact, there has been no attempt to compile a 
bibliography since Professor Case’s book supplies that need. For 
the items not included there Mr. Norman Ault’s forthcoming 
work in the Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature 
will fill in most of the gaps. All miscellanies of verse pri- 
marily in foreign tongues have been omitted from this finding- 
list, even though a few contain a small number of English 
poems. There have also been left out three books, the Art of 
English Poetry (Case 225), Beauties of the English Stage 
(Case 410) , and the British Muse (Case 416) , which are doubt- 
ful miscellanies. Anthologies not in Case have been treated 
warily and omitted if any doubt arose as to their classification. 

The information about each volume and the order in which it 
is given is as follows: (1) A number showing its position in 
this list. (2) Date of volume. (3) Short title. If later editions 
of the same miscellany have different titles they are included. 
Otherwise, the title is the same as the first given for that par- 
ticular collection. (4) The number used by Case in his bibli- 
ography. (5) The edition, if stated on the title page. (6) The 


*The Clark and University of California (Berkeley) libraries were checked 
against Case’s bibliography only. 
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place of publication other than London. (7) The number of 
volume or part if stated. 

Books marked (*) had editions which appeared before 1700, 
but not included here.* 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Bost Boston Public Library 

Boys Richard C. Boys 

Calif University of California (Berkeley) 

CONY College of the City of New York 

Chi University of Chicago 

Clark William Andrews Clark Library of the University of California at Los 
Angeles 

Cleve Cleveland Public Library 

Col Columbia University 

Colorado University of Colorado 

Fol Folger Shakespeare Library 

Gouch Goucher College 

Gros Grosvenor Library, Buffalo 

Ham Hamilton College 

Hard Walter N. H. Harding 

Harv Harvard University 

Hunt Henry E. Huntington Library 

Ill University of Illinois 

Ind University of Indiana 

Iowa University of Iowa 

Johns Johns Hopkins University 

LC Library of Congress 

Lehigh Lehigh University 

Mass Massachusetts State College 

Mich University of Michigan 

Minn University of Minnesota 

Morg Pierpont Morgan Library 

New Newberry Library 

NYP New York Public Library 

Pea Peabody Library 

Penn University of Pennsylvania 

Prince Princeton University 

State Library of the Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

Tex University of Texas 

Union Union College 

Vass Vassar College 

Virg University of Virginia 

Yale Yale University 


*I should like to express my thanks to the Librarian and staffs of the thirteen 
libraries and to Mr. Harding. Equally valuable has been the help given me by 
Professor Case, Professor Edward N. Hooker, of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, Dr. Arthur Mizener, and Elizabeth Boys. 
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Commendatory verses on the author of the two Arthurs 217 
Clark Chi Col Harv Tex 

1702 217b 2nd ed Harv 

Discommendatory verses on the author of the two Arthurs 
Bost Harv Hunt Tex Yale 

Luctus Britannici 219 Clark Fol Harv Hunt Mich New 
Tex Yale 

Nine muses 220 Clark Harv Yale 

*Collection of poems: viz The temple of death 15le 

Clark Fol Hard LC Pea Tex Vass Yale 

1702 15lf 2nded Clark Fol Hard Harv Hunt Tex Yale 
1716 lilg 83rd ed Chi Fol Hard Harv LC Tex Yale 
*Ovid’s epistles, translated by several hands 165f 6th ed Yale 
1705 165g 7th ed Harv 

1712 165h 8th ed Gouch Harv Hunt Yale 

0 165} Clark 

E 165k LC 

1651 Dublin Yale 

29 165m Clark 

1748 165n Yale 

New collection of poems on several occasions 223 Yale 


l 
1 
1 


I~? +) = 
won wo 
2 or 


oS 


1701 New miscellany of original poems 223b 
Chi Clark Fol Hard Harv New Tex Yale 
*Miscellany poems [Dryden’s or Tonson’s miscellany, part I] 172, 
ld 8rd ed 
Bost Chi Clark Fol Hard Harv Mich NYP 


1702 Sylvae, or the second part 172,2d 3rded 
Chi Clark Fol Hard Harv Mich NYP 
1706 Examen poeticum, being the third part 172,38c 2nded 
Bost Clark Hard Harv Mich NYP 
1708 Annual miscellany . . . being the fourth part 172, 4b 
2nd ed 
Chi Clark Fol Hard Harv Mich NYP Yale 
1704 Poetical miscellanies: the fifth part 172, 5a 


Bost Chi Clark Fol Hard Harv Hunt LC Mich 
New Tex Yale 


1709 Poetical miscellanies: the sixth part 172, 6a 
Bost Chi Clark Fol Hard Harv Hunt Mich New 
Tex Yale 


1716 First part 172,le 4th ed 

Clark Col Hard Harv Hunt LC Mich Tex Yale 
1716 Second part 172,2e 4th ed 

Clark Col Hard Harv Hunt LC Mich Tex Yale 
1716 Third part 172,3d 4th ed 

Clark Col Hard Harv Hunt LC Mich Tex Yale 
1716 Fourth part 172,4c 4th ed 

Clark Col Hard Harv Hunt LC Mich Tex Yale 
1716 Fifth part 172,5b 4th ed 

Clark Col Hard Harv Hunt Johns LC Mich Tex 

Yale 

1716 Sixth part 172,6b 4th ed 

Clark Col Hard Harv Hunt LC Mich Tex Yale 
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1702 


1702 


1702 


1703 
1704 


1704 


1727 First part 172,1f 5th ed 
Clark Fol Hard Harv Mich New Pea Tex Yale 
1727 Second part 172,2f 5th ed 
Clark Fol Hard Harv Mich Pea Tex Yale 
1727 Third part 172,3e 5th ed 
Clark Fol Hard Harv Mich Pea Tex Yale 
1727 Fourth part 172 4d 5th ed 
Clark Fol Hard Harv Mich Pea Tex Yale 
1727 Fifth part 172, 5c 5th ed 
Clark Fol Hard Harv Mich Pea Tex Yale 
1727 Sixth part 172, 6c 5th ed 
Clark Fol Hard Harv Mich Pea Tex Yale 
*Satires of Decimus Junius Juvenalis 200d 3rd ed 
Clark Fol LC Harv Yale NYP 
1711 200e 4th ed Clark Harv NYP Yale 
1713 200f 5th ed Clark Harv Mich Yale 
1726 200g Sth ed Clark Harv Yale 
1732 6th ed Dublin Col Yale 
1735 200h 6th ed Clark Col Harv Tex Yale 
*Poems on affairs of state 211, le 4th ed 
Clark Harv Ill LC Yale 
1703 211, 1f 5th ed Clark Cleve Col Harv Mich New 
Prince Yale 
1710 211, lg 6thed Vol 1 Chi Hard Morg 
1716 211, lh Calif Hard Harv Yale 
1703 211, 2a Vol 2 
Calif CCNY Chi Clark Col Hard Hunt Ind 
Johns LC Mich Minn Morg New NYP 
1716 211, 2c 2nd ed Vol 2 Hard Harv 
1704 211, 38a Vol 3 
Calif CCNY Chi Col Hard Harv Ind LC Mich 
Minn Morg New NYP Yale 
1716 211, 3b 2nd ed Vol 3 Harv Yale 
1707 211, 4a Vol 4 
CCNY Chi Hard Harv Ind LC Minn Morg New 
Yale 
1716 211, 4b Vol 4 Calif Harv Yale 
Examen miscellaneum 228 
Fol Harv Hunt LC Mich New Yale 
*Triumph of wit 4th ed Hard 
1707 244e Sth ed Part I Chi Hard 
1735 2441 9th ed Yale 
Apollo’s feast 230 Hard LC 
Divine hymns and poems on several occasions 231 Yale 


1709 Collection of divine hymns and poems 23lb Tex 
1719 23le 8rd ed Clark Hard Harv Yale 
Miscellaneous works, written by . . . Buckingham 232, la 
Hard LC 


1704 2nd ed Vol 1 Hard 

1707 232, lb [Vol 1] Col Harv 

1705 Second volume of miscellaneous works 232, 2 
Col Hard Harv Hunt Mass Prince 
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Theatre of ingenuity 234 Hard 

Ovid de arte amandi 103i Hard 

Miscellanea sacra 236, la Harv New Yale 

1707 236, lc 3rd ed Vol 1 Harv 

1707 236, 2 3rd ed Vol 2 Harv 

New collection of poems relating to state affairs 237 

Calif Chi Clark Col Hard Harv Hunt Johns LC Mich 
New NYP Tex Yale 

Deliciae poeticae 240 Fol Hard Harv 

1708 Mirth diverts all care Fol Hard 

1709 Mirth diverts all care Fol Hard 

Diverting muse 241 Part I Col Hard Tex 

1707 Part II Hard 

1707 Part V Hard 

1707 Part VI Hard 

Poetical works of . . . Sedley 243 

Chi Col Harv Hunt Ind New NYP Prince Yale 

1710 243b 2nded Harv LC 

Flanders new garland 247 Yale 

Oxford and Cambridge miscellany poems 248 

Chi Col Hard Harv Iowa LC New Prince Tex Yale 

Satirical works of Titus Petronius Arbiter 249 

Harv Hunt Penn Tex Yale 

1713 Works of Petronius Arbiter 249d 4th ed Harv 

1714 249e 4thed New 

*Panegyric on Oliver Cromwell 122c 

Chi Harv New NYP Tex Yale 

Works of . . . Rochester and Roscommon 242c 3rd ed 

Harv Tex 

Charms of liberty 250 Hard Harv New NYP Tex Yale 

1709 250b Hard Hunt New 

Letter from Italy 251 

Chi Harv Hunt New NYP Tex Yale 

1709 251b Harv Tex Yale 

Ovid’s art of love 252 Clark Harv NYP Yale 

1735 252d Boys 

1747 Yale 

Callipaedia [Lintot] 253 Col 

1712 253b [Sanger and Curll] Harv Hunt Yale 

Collection of poems for and against Dr. Sacheverell 254, la 

Hard Hunt Tex Yale 

1710 254, lb Harv New NYP Yale 

1710 254,2 Part II Hard Harv Hunt New Yale 

1710 254,3 Part III Yale 

1711 254, 4 Part IV NYP Yale 

1712 Whig and tory 254c 

Chi Col Hard Mich New Tex Yale 

1713 Whig and tory 254d 2nd ed Hard Harv 

1715 Tory pill to purge whig melancholy 254e Hard Hunt 

1715 Tory pills to purge whig melancholy 254f 2nd ed 

Ham Hard Harv 
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1710 


1712 


1713 


1713 
1713 
1713 


1713 


1713 


Collection of poems, &, for and against Dr. Sacheverell 255 Part 
IV NYP Yale 

Collection of hymns and poems for the . . . October club 256 
Chi Hard Harv Tex Yale 

State amusements 258 Chi Ind New Yale 

Collection of poems on state affairs 259 Part I Hard NYP 
Miscellaneous poems and translations [Lintot] 260, la 

Clark Col Fol Hard Harv Hunt Tex Virg Yale 

1714 260, lb 2nd ed Harv Hunt Tex Yale 


1717 Poems on several occasions 260, 2a 
Chi Harv Hunt Yale 

1720 Miscellaneous poems and translations 260, lc 3rd ed 
Chi Harv Hunt Yale 

1720 Miscellaneous poems, translations, and imitations 260, 2b 
3rd ed Vol2 Chi Harv Yale 

1722 Miscellaneous poems and translations 260, Id 4th ed 


Harv Hunt Tex Yale 


1722 260, 2c 4th ed Vol2 Tex Yale 

1727 Miscellany poems 260, le 5th ed Vol 1 Chi LC 
1727 Miscellany poems 260, 2d 5th ed Vol 2 Chi LC 
1732 Miscellany poems 260, 1f 6th ed Vol 1 Harv Hunt 


Tex Yale 
1732 Miscellany poems 260, 2e 6th ed Vol 2 

Harv Hunt Tex Yale 
Poetical entertainer 261, 2 No.2 Hard Harv Ill Yale 
1712 261, 3 No.3 Col Hard Harv Yale 
1713 261, 4 No.4 Hard Harv Yale 
1713 261,5 No.5 Hard Yale 
Tunbridge miscellany 262 Fol Harv New 
Works of Monsieur Boileau 263, 1 Vol 1 
Chi Harv NYP Pea Yale 
1711 263, 2 Vol2 Chi Harv NYP Yale 
Posthumous works of Boileau . . . made English by several hands 
Col 
Entire set of the monitors. Containing forty-one poems on several 
subjects Harv Yale 
*New academy of complements 148b Fol Hard Hunt Tex 
1721 7th ed Hard 
1741 12th ed Hard 
Choice collection of . . . Scots poems 239, Ib 2nd ed Edin- 
burgh Part 1 Hard Harv Yale 
1709 239, 2 Edinburgh Part IIT Hard Harv LC Yale 
1711 239, 3 Edinburgh Part III Hard Harv Yale 
English gratitude 265 New Yale 
Sacred miscellanies 267 Harv Hunt Tex Vass Yale 
Select collection of modern poems 268 Dublin 
Calif Chi Harv Prince Yale 
1731 268b Dublin Hard Harv 
Tunbridge miscellany 269, la Chi Yale 
1713 Second part 269, 2a Chi Yale 
1714 Tunbridge and Bath miscellany 269, 2b Hard 
University miscellany 270 Hard Harv Yale 
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1713 270b 2nd ed Yale 

Works of Anacreon and Sappho 271 

Hard New Prince Tex Yale 

Farther hue and cry after Dr. Swift 273 Yale 

1714 2738b Yale 

1714 278c 2nded Tex Yale 

Collection of original poems, translations, and imitations, by Mr. 
Prior . . . and other eminent hands Fol 

Miscellany pastorals by Mr. Gay, Mr. Pope, ete Dublin Yale 
Original poems and translations 275 Gros Harv Tex Yale 
Poems and translations By several hands 277 

Chi Hard New Yale 

Poems on several occasions. By ... Roscommon and Dorset 278 
Clark Fol Yale 

Poetical miscellanies [Steele’s miscellany] 279 

Clark Col Hard Harv Hunt New Tex Yale 

1714 279b Chi Fol Harv Hunt Yale 


1727 279d 2nd ed 
Chi Fol Hard Harv Hunt Mich NYP Pea Tex 
Yale 


Political merriment 280, 1 
Chi Hard Harv Hunt Iowa LC New Penn Yale 
1714 280, 2 Part If Hard Harv LC New Yale 
1715 280, 3 [Part IIT] 
Hard Harv Hunt LC New Penn Yale 
1715 280,4 LC Yale 
New collection of miscellany poems, for the year 1715 Hard 
Bee 282,1 Part I Harv Yale 
1715 282,2 Part II Harv Yale 
1715 282, 3 Part IIT Harv Yale 
Elzevir miscellany 283b 2nd ed New Yale 
New academy of complements 285d 4th ed Chi 
Odes and satires of Horace 286 Yale 
Odes and satires of Horace [Tonson] 287 Hunt Yale 
1717 287b Mich LC Morg Prince Yale 
1721 287c Yale 
1730 287d Calif NYP Yale 
1730 Dublin New 
Pill to purge state melancholy 288 
Hard Harv Hunt LC New Pea Penn Yale 
1716 288c 3rd ed Hard Harv LC Yale 
New miscellany poems in two parts Hard 
Ballads and some other occasional poems 289 Hard Harv New 
1716 Poems of love and gallantry 289b Hard Harv 
1727 Collection of ballads 289¢c Chi Hard 
Collection of state songs, poems, ete 290 
Hard Harv Hunt Yale 
1718 Pills to purge state melancholy 290b Part II 
1718 Vol 2 Hard Yale 
Loyal mourner for the best of princes 291 
Bost Harv Ind New Tex Yale 
1716 291b Mich 
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State poems. Viz 292 Harv Yale 
Poems of Henry Howard 5k Harv Hunt NYP Yale 
Agreeable variety 293 
Clark Fol Hard Harv LC New Yale 
1724 293b 2nd ed Bost Fol Ill 
1742 293c 3rd ed Col Fol Hard 
Collection of the best English poetry 294, 1 Harv New 
1717 294, 2 Vol 2 Harv New 
Court poems 295, 2a Part If Clark Harv Yale 
1719 295b Harv Tex 
1726 295c Harv Yale 
Mughouse diversion 296 Hard 
17 296c 3rd ed Yale 
1719 296e 5th ed Hard 
Ovid’s metamorphoses [Tonson] 298 
Clark Harv Hunt Ill New NYP Tex Union Yale 
1720 298, lb 2nd ed Harv Hunt Yale 
1720 298,2b 2nded Vol2 Harv Hunt Yale 
1727 298, le S3rded NYP Yale 
1727 298, 2c 8rd ed Vol 2 Col Yale 
1732 298, 1d Amsterdam Vol 1 
Clark Col Hunt LC Morg NYP Pea 
1732 298, 2d Amsterdam Vol 2 Clark Col LC NYP Pea 
Ovid’s metamorphoses 299, la Vol 1 Harv Yale 
1717 299, 2a Vol2 Harv Yale 
1724 299, lb 2nd ed Voll Harv Yale 
1724 299, 2b 2nd ed Vol 2 Harv Yale 
1733 299, le Srd ed Vol 1 Chi Harv Yale 
1733 299, 2c 3rd ed Vol2 Chi Harv 
Parson’s daughter 300 Harv Yale 
1717 Poems by the Earl of Roscommon 301 
Col Fol Hard Harv Hunt Tex Yale 
Poems on several occasions: Viz 302 Hard Harv Yale 
Rape of the smock 303 Calif Chi Harv Mich Tex Tale 
1727 303b 2nd ed Harv New 
1736 3038c Srded Hard Harv Johns 
Virgin muse 304 Hard Harv Yale 
1722 304b 2nd ed Col 
1731 3rd ed Boys 
England’s witty and ingenious jester [Not Case 473q] 17th ed 
Hard LC 
Familiar letters of love 305 Bost Fol LC 
1724 305f 6th ed Chi Fol Harv Ill 
Ladies miscellany 306 Yale 
1732 306c 3rd ed Yale 
Letters, poems, and tales 307 
Col Fol Hard Harv Hunt Tex Yale 
Court miscellany, in prose and verse 308,1 No. I 
Fol Hard Harv Hunt 
1719? 308,2 No. II Harv 
Musapaedia, or miscellany poems 309 Fol Hard Yale 
1719 809b Harv 
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1719 309c 2nd ed 

Musarum lachrymae 310 Harv LC 

Poems upon divine and moral subjects 311 

Hard Hunt Tex Yale 

Tunbrigalia 312 Col Hard Harv 

1719 312b 2nd ed Part I Harv Penn 

Edinburgh miscellany 313 Edinburgh Vol 1 Col Hard 

Eloisa to Abelard 314b 2nd ed Clark Harv Hunt LC Yale 

New miscellany of original poems 315 

Hard Harv Hunt New Tex Yale 

Second collection of miscellanies. Written by Jonathan Swift 316 

Hunt Tex Yale 

Second part of Penkethman’s jests Hard 

*New academy of complements 7th ed Hard 

1741 12th ed Hard 

Cupid’s bee-hive 318 Hard Harv Hunt Yale 

Grove 319 

Chi Fol Hard Harv Mich New Penn Yale 

1732 Miscellany of original poems 319b Harv 

Miscellaneous collection of poems, songs 320, 1 Dublin Vol 1 

Hard Harv LC 

1721 320, 2 Vol 2 Hard Harv LC 

Pancharis queen of love 322 Hard 

1723 322b New 

Works of the Earls of Rochester, Roscommon, ete 323, la State 

1721 Poems on several occasions, by the Earls 323, 2a Vol 2 
State 

1731 323, lb Fol 

1739 $23, lc Hard 

1739 323, 2c Hard 

Collection of old ballads $26, la 

Bost Calif Hard Harv Pea 

1723 326, lb 2nd ed Harv Hunt Yale 

1727 326, le 3rd ed Calif Chi Fol Hard Hunt LC 

1723 326, 2a Vol2 Bost Calif Harv Hunt Yale 

1726 326,2b 2nded Vol2 Calif Chi Fol Hard Hunt LC 

1725 326, 3a Vol 3 Bost Calif Hard Harv Hunt 

1738 326, 3b 2nd ed [Vol 3] Calif Chi Fol Hard Hunt 
Yale 

Cythereia 327 Hard Harv Hunt Yale 

Pleasure for a minute 328 Hard Hunt 

1723 Part If Hard 

Laugh and be fat 9th ed Hard 

1741 12th ed Hard 

Collection of original poems, viz 329 2nd ed Yale 

Evergreen 330, 1 Edinburgh Vol 1 

Colorado Harv Hunt Tex Yale 

1724 $30, 2 Edinburgh Vol 2 Colorado Hunt Tex Yale 

Hive 331, la Hard LC Lehigh New Yale 

1724 2nd ed [Vol 1] Hard 

1724 $31, 2a Vol 2 Chi Hard LC Lehigh New Yale 

1725 $31, 3a Vol 3 Hard Harv LC New Yale 
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1726 


1727 


1727 


1726 331, le 83rd ed Voll Hard Harv Yale 
1727 331, 2c 3rd ed Vol 2 Hard Harv Yale 
1729 331, 3c Srded Vol3 Bost Hard 
1732 331, 1d 4th ed Vol 1 
Bost Chi Clark Hard Harv LC Mich 
1733 $31, 2d 4th ed Vol 2 
Bost Chi Clark Hard Harv LC Mich 
1732? 331, 3d 4th ed Vol 3 
Chi Clark Hard Harv LC Mich 
1732 331, 4a 4th ed Vol 4 
Bost Chi Clark Hard Harv LC Mich New 
Miscellaneous poems, original and translated 332 
Fol Hard Harv Hunt Yale 
Tea-table miscellany 333 Edinburgh Hunt 
1727 New miscellany of Scots sangs 333b Hard 
1727 3338c Dublin Vol 1 Harv Yale 
1729 Dublin Hard Yale 
1730 333d Hard Harv 
1733 333i 9th ed Vol 1 Bost Hard Harv Hunt Yale 
1734 333} 10th ed Dublin Harv 
1740 333k 10th ed Voll Chi 
Fraud detected; or the Hibernian patriot Chi Harv Tex Yale 
1730 Hibernian patriot, to which are added poems and songs 


Col Hard Harv Hunt New NYP Tex Yale 


5? New-year’s gift Hard 


New collection of poems on several occasions 334 Yale 

1725 334b Hard Yale 

New miscellany; being a collection 335 Harv Yale 
Honeymoon Hard 

Town-mistress Hard 

Miscellaneous poems and translations 336 

Chi Hard Harv Hunt Tex Yale 

1726 336, b Hard 

Miscellaneous poems, by several hands $37, 1 

Chi Fol Hard Harv Hunt Tex Yale 

1730 337, 2 Fol Hard Harv Tex Yale 

Poems in English and Latin, on the archers 338 Edinburgh 
Bost Chi Harv New Yale 

Poems on several occassions [Prior] 2nd ed Vol 3 Hard 
1742 436d 4th ed Vol 2 Hard 

Works of Mr. Alexander Pope. To which are added, ete Dublin 
Harv New Yale 

Altar of love 340 Chi Fol Hard Harv Hunt New Yale 
1731 340c 8rd ed Hard Harv 

Collection of epigrams 341, la Fol Harv LC Yale 

1735 341, lb 2nded Chi Harv New NYP Tex Yale 
1737 $41,2 Vol2 Chi Harv LC NYP Tex Yale 
Collection of the most celebrated prologues 342b 2nd ed Yale 
Miscellanea. In two volumes 348, 1, Vol 1 

Clark Harv Hunt New Tex Yale 

343, 2 Vol 2 Clark Harv Hunt New Tex Yale 
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Miscellanies, The last volume 344, 3a 

Chi Clark Harv LC NYP Tex Yale 

1732 344, 3b Harv 

1732 344, 4a Vol 3 Clark Harv NYP Tex Yale 

1733 344, 4b Vol 3 Yale 

1745 344, 6c Vols 5 and 6 Chi Yale 

Sepulchrorum inscriptiones $46, 1 Vol 1 Fol Hard 

1727 346,2 Vol2 Hard 

Swifteana. Consisting of poems by Dean Swift and several of his 

friends Boys [Not checked in other collections] 

Whartoniana 347, 1a Vol 1 Hard LC Mich Yale 

1727 Letters to the Lady Wharton 347, 2a: Vol 2 

Hard LC Mich Yale 

1731? Poetical works of Philip late duke $47, 1b Vol 1 
Col Hard Hunt New Yale 

1731? 347, 2b Vol 2 Col Hard Hunt New Yale 

1740 Works of Philip late duke 347, le 3rd ed Vol 1 
Chi NYP Pea 

1740 347, 2c Vol 2 Chi NYP Pea 

Cupid’s metamorphoses Col Hard Tex 

Poems by a lady Hard 

Christian poet 348 Hunt Mich Yale 

Complete collection of all the verses, essays 350 

Harv Hunt Tex Yale 

Gulliveriana 351 

Bost Chi Col Harv Hunt New Tex Yale 

Comedian’s tale, or jests, songs Bost Harv 

Complete academy of complements 235b Harv LC 

Choice 353, la Hard 

1732-7? 2nded Hard 

1737 353, le 2nd ed Hard Harv 

1733 353, 2 Vol2 Hard Harv 

1733 353, 3 Vol3 Hard Harv 

Miscellaneous poems, by several hands 354 

Bost Chi Hard Harv Hunt NYP Tex Yale 

1743 Present for a young lady 354b Hard Yale 

Poetical miscellanies 355 Dublin Harv 

Robin’s panegyric 356 Bost Chi Hard LC Yale 

Triumphs of Bacchus 357 Hard 

1729 Collection of bacchanalian songs 357b 
Hard Harv Yale 

Ladies miscellany, or a curious collection Hard 

Gentleman’s miscellany, in verse and prose 358 Hard Yale 

1730 358b 2nded Harv 

London miscellany 359 Hard 

New miscellany 361 Clark Fol Hard Yale 

Select poems from Ireland 3863 Harv Yale 

Tunbrigialia 364 Harv 

Beau’s miscellany Part II Hard 

Collection of poems . .. published in the Craftsman Chi Hunt 

Court miscellany, being a curious collection Hard 
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1731 Collection of loyal songs 128, 1d Vol 1 
Calif Chi Hard Harv Hunt LC New Tex Yale 
1731 128, 2d Vol 2 
i Calif Chi Hard Harv Hunt LC New Tex Yale 
1731 *Wits cabinet 1738a 15th ed Yale 
after 1737 17th ed Hard 
after 1737 17th ed Hard 
1731 Basia Joannis Secundi 365 Chi 
1731 Fables and other short poems 366, la Harv 
1731 366, 2a Vol 2 Harv 
173] 366, 8a Vol 3 Harv 
1737 366, 1b Harv 
1737 366, 2b Harv 
1737 366, 3b Vol 3 Harv 
1731 Flower-piece 367 Fol Col Hard Hunt LC New Yale 
17312 London medley 368 Calif Hard Hunt Tex Yale 
1731 Merry-thought 369, la Hard 
1731 369, lb 2nd ed Hard Harv 
1731? Part If Hard 
1731 369, 2b 2nd ed Part II Hard 
1732? ~=Part III Hard 
1732? 369, 3b 2nd ed Part IIT Hard 
after 1732? 369, 4a Hard 
1731 Miscellany of poems by several hands 370 Oxford 
Hard Hunt Morg Yale 
1731 Windsor medley 371 Hard Yale 
1731 371b Hard Harv 
1731 37lc 3rd ed Fol Hard Hunt Yale 
1732? New vocal miscellany Hard 
1782 Choice emblems, divine and moral 6th ed Harv 
1732 Luscious poet Hard 
1732 Charing-cross medley 372 Fol Hard Yale 
1732 Clio and Strephon 373 Part II Harv 
1732 Collection of pieces in verse and prose 374 
Clark Fol Harv Hunt LC Tex Yale 
1732 Count Piper’s packet 375 Hard 
1732 Grubiana 377 Chi Harv 
1732 Faithful memoirs of the Grubstreet society 377c 
Hard Harv 
after 1732 Pall-mall miscellany 378b 2nd ed Hard 
after 1732 378c 8rd ed Hard 
1732 Scarborough miscellany 379 Calif Hard Harv New 
1734 879b 2nded Hard Harv 
1733 Collection of poems. By the author of .. . the Cambridge ladies 
380 Hard Yale 
1733 Court parrot 381 Hard Yale 
1733 Dublin magazine 382 Harv 
1733 Lover’s packet $84 Yale 
1733 Palace miscellany $885 Calif Hard 
1733 Poems on affairs of state, collected 868 Hard Yale 
1733 Tunbrigialia 387 Yale 
1733 Vocal miscellany 388 New 
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1734 888, lb 2nd ed Hard Yale 

1734 Vol 2. Hard 

1738 388, le 3rd ed Voll Chi Hard Yale 

1738 388, 2b 2nd ed Vol 2 Chi Hard Yale 

1738 388, ld 38rd ed Dublin Hard Yale 

Lashley’s York miscellany Hard Yale 

Honey-suckle; consisting of original poems 

Hard Harv LC Yale 

Contest 389 Col Hard 

Court oracle 390 Hunt NYP 

Humours of a country election 392 Harv Hunt Tex 

1741 392b Hard 

Humours of New Tunbridge Wells 393 Hard Hunt 
Scarborough miscellany for the year 1733 Hard 

Scarborough miscellany 396 Hard Harv NYP 

Toasts of the rump-steak club 397 Harv 

1734 397b Harv 

Young clerk’s assistant Harv 

Syren 423 Hard 

1737 423 2nded Hard 

1738 2nd ed_ Bost 

1739 423c 3rd ed Hard Harv Yale 

Bath, Bristol, Tunbridge, and Epsom miscellany 398 Hunt LC 
Christian poet, or divine poems 399 Harv Yale 

Complete collection of old and new ... songs 400, 1 Vol 1 
Hard Harv 
1735 400, 2 
1735 400, 
1736 400, 
1736 400, 


© 


No. I of Vol 2 Hard Harv 
No. II of Vol 2 Hard Harv 
No. I of Vol 3 Bost Hard Harv 
No. II of Vol 3 Hard Harv 
1736 400, No. I of Vol 4 Hard Harv 
1736 400, No. II of Vol 4 Hard Harv 
Cuckolds miscellany 401 Yale 
Miscellaneous poems on several occasions 402 Harv Yale 
Collection of merry poems 403b Harv 
Cupid 404 Hard Hunt Yale 
1737 Dublin Hard 
1739 404b 2nd ed Hard Harv 
Flowers of Parnassus 405 Harv 
Bacchus and Venus 409 Hard Harv 
Canterbury tales of Chaucer [Morell] 411 Harv Hunt 
1740 4l1lb @nded Harv New Yale 
Collection of miscellany poems 412 Fol New 
1738 Delights of the muses 412b Bost Fol Yale 
Medulla poetarum Romanorum 413, 1b Voll Chi Harv Pea 
1737 413, 2b Vol2 Chi Harv Pea 
Memoirs of the society of Grub-street 414,1 Vol 1 
Chi Col Harv Hunt Johns New Yale 
1737 414,2 Vol 2 
Chi Col Harv Hunt Johns LC New NYP Yale 
Muses library 415 Vol 1 Bost Col Fol Hard Harv Johns 
after 1737 415b 2nd ed Voll Harv Yale 


aa oT — 
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1741 


1741 


1744? 


1738 Historical and poetical medley 415c 
Bost Calif Fol Harv LC NYP Pea Yale 
1741 415d Fol LC Pea Tex Yale 
Choice collection of poetry 417,1 York Fol Hard 
1738 417,2 York Vol2 Hard Yale 
New miscellany for the year 1738 419 Hard Harv NYP Yale 
Nightingale 420 Fol Hard Hunt Yale 
1742 2nd ed Hard 
1742 [2nd ed] Hard 
Collection of diverting songs, epigrams Hard 
Merry companion 424 Chi 
1742 424b 2nd ed Hard 
Supplement to Dr. Swift’s and Mr. Pope’s works 426 Dublin 
Hunt Yale 
Lark 427 Calif Hard NYP 
1742 Hard 
Miscellany of lyric poems 428 Harv Hunt 
Tunbrigalia 429 Fol Harv Yale 
Vernon’s glory 430 Hard Harv Yale 
1740 Hard 
1740 Part II Hard 
Caribbeana. Containing . . . poetical essays 
Bost Col Harv Hunt LC New NYP Yale 
Bath miscellany 431 Hard Harv 
1741 431b Harv 
Canterbury tales of Chaucer [Ogle] 432, la Vol 1 
Chi Col Harv LC NYP Tex Yale ‘ 
1741 432, 2a Vol 2 Chi Col Harv LC NYP Tex Yale 
1741 432, 3a Vol 3 Chi Col Harv LC NYP Tex Yale 
1742 432, lb Dublin Vol 1 NYP Tex 
1742 432, 2b Dublin Vol 2 NYP Tex 
Musical companion 433 Fol Hard Harv 
New ministry 435, la Chi Yale 
1742 435, 1b Hard Harv LC Yale 
1742 435, 2a Part II Chi Hard Harv LC Yale 
1743 435, 3a Part IIIT Chi Hard LC 
Poems written occasionally by John Winstanley 4387 Dublin 
Chi Hard Harv Hunt Mich Yale 
Summer miscellany 438 Hard Hunt Mich Tex Yale 
1742 438b Chi Hard Harv 
Court whispers 439 Hard 
Foundling hospital for wit 440, la No. I 
Bost Hunt NYP Yale 
1743 440, 1b Fol 
1743 440, 2a Bost 
1744 440,2b No. II Col NYP 
1744 440, 2c No. II Yale 
1746 440, 3a No. III Calif Chi Hard NYP Yale 
1746 440, 3b No. III Chi Harv Yale 
1747 440, 4a No. IV NYP Yale 
1748 440, 5a No. V NYP Yale 
Aviary Hard 
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519 
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491 1744 Hard 
| 492 1744 Charmer Hard 
493 1744 Collection of moral and sacred poems 441, 1 Bristol Harv Yale 
' | 494 1744 441,2 Vol2 Harv Yale 
ime 495 1744 441,3 Vol3 Harv Yale 
496 1744 Collection of poems. By several hands 442 Boston, Mass. 
Bost Harv 
} 497 1744 Norfolk poetical miscellany 443, la 
Col Fol Hard Harv Hunt LC Tex Yale 
498 1744 443, 2a Vol 2 
bli Fol Hard Harv Hunt LC Tex Yale 
— 499 1744 Philomel 444 Hard 
500 7 Topers delight 446 Hard 
501 1744 Hard 
502 1745 Muses vagaries Hard 
503 1745 Whole prophecies of Scotland, England, France, Ireland, and Den- 
mark Chi Col Harv New 
f 504 1745 Agreeable companion 447 Fol Hard New Yale 
505 1745 Collection of original poems and translations. By John Whaley 448 
Calif Hard Harv Yale 
506 39-1745 Full collection of all poems upon Charles 449 
Bost (photostat) Harv Hunt LC (photostat) New NYP 
(photostat) Yale 
507 1745 Muse in good humour 450, 1d 4th ed Part I Hard Yale 
\ 508 1745 450, 2b 2nded Part II Yale 
Yale 509 =:1745 Muse in masquerade 451 Hard 
: , 510 1745 Part II Hard 
_ 511 1745-6? Four new songs and a prophecy 474 Harv Hunt 
512 1746 Robin Hood’s garland [an edition of Case 137] Hard 
513 1746 Coventry Hard 
514 1747 Cupid triumphant Hard 
515-1747 Collection of poems on several occasions 455 Fol New Yale 
516-1747 New-year’s miscellany 456 Yale 
517 1748 Collection of poems. By several hands [Dodsley’s miscellany] 
. 458, la Harv Yale 
518 1748 458, 2a Vol 2 Harv Yale 
519 1748 458, 3a Vol 3 Harv Yale 
520 1748 458, Ib 2nd ed Vol 1 Hard Harv 
521 1748 458, 2b 2nd ed Vol2 Hard Harv 
522 1748 458, 3b 2nd ed Vol 3 Hard Harv 


523 =—-:1748 Poems in the Scottish dialect 460 Glasgow Harv 


INDEX OF TITLES 


The numbers refer to this bibliography. If the same title is used for more than 
one volume of a miscellany, only the first number is given here. 


Agreeable companion . . . 504 Aviary m9 ae 490 
Agreeable variety. . 184 Bacchus and Venus 434 

\ Alter of love. .. . 802 Ballads and some other occasional 
Annual miscellany . . . 22 poems 


; 175 
Apollo’s feast. . . . . 57 Basia Joannis Secundi 356 
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Bath, Bristol, Tunbridge, and 


Epsom miscellany 418 
Bath miscellany 465 
Beau's miscellany 348 
Bee : 161 
Callipaedia 94 
Canterbury Tales . 435 (Morell), 

467 (Odle) 
Caribbeana 464 
Charing-cross medley 379 
Charmer 492 
Charms of liberty 87 
Choice 330 
Choice collection of poetry 447 
Choice collection of . Scot’s 

poems 132 
Choice emblems, divine and moral 377 
Christian poet 325 
Christian poet, or divine poems 419 
Clio and Strephon 380 
Collection of bacchanalian songs. 340 
Collection of ballads 177 
Collection of diverting songs, epi- 

grams : 453 
Collection of divine — and 

poems . 59 
Collection of epigrams 304 
Collection of hymns and poems 

for the . . . October club . 106 
Collection of loyal songs 351 
Collection of merry poems 429 
Collection of miscellany poems 437 
Collection of moral and sacred 

poems oe. 493 
Collection of old ballads 251 
Collection of original poems and 

translations. By John Whaley 505 
Collection of original poems, trans- 

lations, and imitations by Mr. 

Prior . . . and other eminent 

hands 148 
Collection of original poems, viz 263 
Collection of pieces in verse and 

prose : 381 
Collection of poems. By several 

hands... 496, 517 
Collection of poems. By the author 

of the Cambridge ladies 389 
Collection of poems for and against 

Dr. Sacheverell . 96, 105 
Collection of poems on_ several 

occasions 515 


Collection of poems on state affairs 

Collection of poems .. . published 
in the Craftsman. ae 

Collection of poems: viz. The 
temple of death . 

Collection of state songs, poems . 


Collection of the best English 


poetry 
Collection of the most eddeuted 
prologues 
Comedian’s tale . ar 
Commendatory verses on the 


author of the two Arthurs 

Complete academy of complements 

Complete collection of all the 
verses . 

Complete collection ot old ond 
new .. . songs 

Contest 

Count Piper’s packet 

Court miscellany, being a curious 
collection 

Court miscellany, 
verse 

Court oracle . 

Court parrot . 

Court poems . 

Court whispers 

Cuckolds miscellany 

Cupid . 

Cupid triumphant 

Cupid’s_ bee-hive 

Cupid’s metamorphoses. 

Cythereia 

Deliciae poeticae . ; 

Delights of the muses . 
Discommendatory verses on the 
author of the two Arthurs 
Diverting muse 5 aa ee 
Divine hymns and poems on 

several occasions 
Dodsley’s miscellany 
Dryden’s miscellany 
Dublin magazine 
Edinburgh miscellany 
Eloisa to Abelard 
Elzevir miscellany 


England’s witty and_ ingenious 


jester 
English endian. : 
Entire set of the monitors. Con- 


in prose and 


108 


349 


328 


420 
404 
382 


350 


223 
405 
390 
189 
480 
427 
430 
514 
239 
323 
258 

71 
438 


74 


58 
517 

19 
391 
232 
233 
164 


217 
135 
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taining forty one poems on 
several subjects 

Evergreen . 5 : 

Examen miscellaneum 

Examen poeticum 

Fables and other short poems 

Faithful memoirs of the Grubstreet 
society 

Familiar letters of love 

Farther hue and cry after Dr. 
Swift 

Flanders new garland 

Flower-piece 

Flowers of Parnassus 

Foundling hospital for wit 

Four new songs and a prophecy 

Fraud detected ‘ 

Full collection of poems upon 
Charles 

Gentleman’s miscellany, in verse 
and prose . 

Grove 

Grubiana 

Gulliveriana 

Hibernian patriot 

Historical and poetical medley 

Hive 

Honeymoon 

Honey-suckle 

Humours of a country electron 

Humours of new Tunbridge Wells 

Ladies miscellany 


Ladies miscellany, or a curious 
collection 
Lark 


Lashley’s York miscellany 

Laugh and be fat 

Letter from Italy 

Letters, poems, and tales 

Letters to the Lady Wharton 

London medley 

London miscellany 

Lover’s packet 

Loyal mourner for the best. of 
princes : 

Luctus Britannici 

Luscious poet... 

Medulla poetarum Romanorum 

Memoirs of the society of Grub- 
street 

Merry companion 

Merry-thought 


384 
218 


145 

80 
363 
433 
481 
511 
286 


342 
240 
388 
327 
287 
445 
266 
292 
403 
406 
408 
220 


341 
457 
402 
261 

89 
222 
318 
364 
344 
392 


Mirth diverts all care . 

Miscellanea. In two volumes 

Miscellanea sacra 

Miscellaneous collection of poems, 
songs 

Miscellaneous poems and trans- 
lations 109 (Lintot), 

Miscellaneous poems, by several 
hands 296, 

Miscellaneous poems on_ several 
occasions 

Miscellaneous poems, original and 
translated 

Miscellaneous poems, translations, 
and imitations 

Miscellaneous works, 
Buckingham 

Miscellanies. The last volume 

Miscellany of lyric poems 


written by 


Miscellany of poems by several 
hands 

Miscellany pastorals by. Mr. Gay, 
Mr. Pope, ete 

Miscellany poems 19, 

Mughouse diversion 

Musapaedia, or miscellany poems 

Musarum lachrymae 

Muse in good humour 

Muse in masquerade 

Muses library 

Muses vagaries 

Musical companion 

New academy of complements 

129, 165, 

New collection of miscellany 
poems, for the year 1715 

New collection of poems on several 
occasions 7 17, 

New collection of poems relating 
to state affairs 

New ministry 

New miscellany 

New miscellany, being a collection 

New miscellany for the year 1738 


New miscellany of original poems 18, 


New miscellany of Scots sangs 
New miscellany poems in two parts 
New vocal miscellany 

New year’s gift 

New-year’s miscellany 
Nightingale 

Nine muses 


72 


308 
67 


294 


61 
310 
459 


149 
116 
192 
225 
228 
507 
509 
443 
502 
472 


70 
473 
345 
291 
449 
234 
279 
174 
376 
288 
516 
450 
5 
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Norfolk poetical miscellany 

Odes and satires of Horace 
166, 167 

Original poems and translations 

Ovid’s art of love 

Ovid de arte 

Ovid's 


several hands 


amandi 


epistles, translated by 


Ovid’s metamorphoses 195 (Tonson) , 


Oxford and Cambridge miscellany 
poems 
Palace 


Pall-mall miscellany 


miscellany 


Pancharis queen of love 

Panegyric on Oliver Cromwell 

Parson’s daughter 

Philomel 

Pills to purge state melancholy 

Pill to purge state melancholy 

Pleasure for a minute 

Poems and translations by several 
hands 

Poems by a lady 

Poems by the Earl of Roscommon 

Poems in English and Latin, on 
the archers 

Poems in the Scottish dialect 

Poems of Henry Howard 

Poems of love and gallantry . 

Poems on affairs of state 

Poems on affairs of state, collected 

Poems on several occasions 


ENGLISH POETICAL 


497 


(Tonson) 


150 
91 
66 


9 
202 


81 
393 
385 
244 

85 
208 
499 
179 
172 
259 


151 
324 
209 


111, 299 (Prior) 


Poems on several occasions, by the 
Earls 
Poems on several occasions. By 
. Roscommon and Dorset 
Poems on several occasions: Viz 
Poems upon divine and moral sub- 
jects 
Poems written occasionally by 
John Winstanley 
Poetical entertainer . 
Poetical miscellanies 
Poetical works of Philip late duke 


Poetical works of . . . Sedley 
Political merriment ; 
Posthumous works of . . . Boileau 


. made English by several 
hands 
Present for a young lady 
Rape of the smock 
Robin Hood’s garland 


The University of Michigan 


23, 24, 153, 


247 


299 


477 
120 
337 
319 

78 
156 


127 
336 
211 
512 


MISCELLANIES 1700-48 


Robin’s panegyric 

Sacred miscellanies 

Satires of Decimus Junius Juvenalis 

Satirical works of Titus Petronius 
Arbiter 

Scarborough miscellany $87, 

Searborough miscellany for the 
year 1733 

Second collection of miscellanies 

Second part of Penkethman’s jests 

Select collection of modern poems 

Select poems from Ireland 

Sepulchrorum inscriptiones 

State amusements 

State poems. Viz 

Steele’s miscellany 

Summer miscellany 

Supplement to Dr. Swift’s 
Pope’s works 


and Mr. 


Sylvae 

Syren 

Tea-table miscellany 

Theatre of ingenuity. 
Toasts of the rump-steak club. 
Tonson’s miscellany 

Topers delight 

Town-mistress 

Triumph of wit 

Triumphs of Bacchus 
Tunbridge and Bath miscellany 
Tunbridge miscellany . 
Tunbridgalia 

Tunbrigialia 

University miscellany 


124, 
230, 
347, 


Vernon’s glory 

Virgin muse 

Vocal miscellany 

Whartoniana : 

Whole prophecies of Scotland, ete. 

Windsor medley . 

Wits cabinet . : 

Works of Anacreon and Sappho 

Works of Monsieur Boileau 

Works of Mr. Alexander Pope. To 
which are added 

Works of Petronius Arbiter 

Works of wie late duke. 

Works of . . . Rochester and Ros- 
common , 

Works of the Earls of Rochester, 
Roscommon 


Young clerk’s assistant . 


338 
136 
37 


82 
410 


409 
235 
236 
137 
346 
315 
107 
182 
153 
478 


456 
20 
414 
278 
65 
411 


500 
293 

54 
339 
141 
139 
460 
395 
142 
461 
214 
396 
317 
503 
373 
353 
144 
125 


301 
83 
321 
86 


246 
413 
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